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Language in Yugoslavia 


IRCUMSTANCES of history and geogra- 

phy are nowhere more apparent than in the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. These 
are inevitably responsible for the multi-lingual 
aspects of the country. Slovenia, the most 
northern of the six republics of Yugoslavia, is in 
central Europe and was once used by the Haps- 
burgs as a buffer state between them and the 
Turks to the south. And yet the inhabitants are 
Slavs. Croatia, which includes the Istrian Pen- 
insula and the whole Dalmatian coast, after 
two centuries of the dynasty founded by Tomi- 
slav in 924, saw the first of a long series of 
Hungarian kings in 1102; and in the nineteenth 
century, the Croats sided with the Austrians 
against the Hungarians, as the latter had re- 
fused to treat the Croats as equals. Hungarian 
attempts to snuff out nationalism, fostered by 
such leaders as Bishop Strossmeyer, the founder 
of Zagreb University, failed completely. The 
republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina has a largely 
Muslim population. Numerous minarets in the 
town of Mostar recall the fact that in the fif- 
teenth century the Turkish governor resided 
here. Montenegro, the smallest of Yugoslavia’s 
six republics, and a town like its Herzegovni, 
founded by the first King Stephen of Bosnia in 
the fourteenth century, have known the domi- 
nation of Turks, Spaniards, and Venetians. The 
walls of Kotor, another Montenegrin town, 
were begun by the Romans and finished by the 
Byzantines and Serbs. Serbia, accounting in 
area and population for more than one-third of 
Yugoslavia, is undergoing today perhaps more 
modernization than the other Yugoslav repub- 
lics, but it consists of vast stretches of farm- 
land on which there are numerous Muslim 
communities. To the south one may visit the 
city of Nis with its Cela Kula tower built by the 
Turks in 1809 from the bones, so it is said, of a 
thousand Serbians killed in an uprising. A 
Turkish past is also very evident in the sixth 
republic, Macedonia, a territory which was once 
a part of Alexander the Great’s empire and 
which came successively under the domination 
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of the Byzantines, the Serbian Emperor Dusan 
and the Turks, whose occupation lasted for five 
centuries until 1912. 

Well known cities and islands along the Adri- 
atic coast have shared the multi-cultural his- 
tory indicated above. Greek colonies preceded a 
long Roman domination that began two cen- 
turies before Christ. Roman vestiges include 
remains of Diocletian’s palace to be seen at 
Split. After the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Dalmatia was occupied by the Slavs for twelve 
centuries but later felt the power of the Vene- 
tian Republic and underwent periods of French 
and Austrian control until 1918. 

The island of Trogir (said to derive from 
“tragurion,” a goat-pasture) is typical of the 
area in its history of successive occupations. 
Following its founding by the Greeks came six 
centuries of the Romans, five of the Byzantines, 
four of the Hungaro-Croat kings, three and a 
half of the Venetians; and finally much shorter 
periods of the French and Austrians. So, too, 
Dubrovnik was at various times under the 
patronage and protection of Rome, Spain, the 
Holy Roman Empire, Venice, Hungary, Tur- 
key, France, and Austria. 

The presence of foreign peoples on the soil 
that became Yugoslavia in 1918 is a phenom- 
enon that goes back deep into history. It does 
not seem to have ended. The second World War 
brought the Germans and Italians. It may be 
remembered how long it took to reach a settle- 
ment in the case of the Istrian Peninsula and 
Trieste, tied as it was to the sensitive problem 
of “L’Italia Irredenta.”” Maps of Yugoslavia 
must be read carefully according to their date. 
What are Ljubljana and Zagreb today were 
Laibach and Agram to the Austrians. Yugoslav 
Opatija was Italian Abbazia and Rijeka with 
its beautiful harbor was D’Annunzio’s Fiume. 

It is evident that many languages have been 
spoken in this Federal Republic known as that 
of the South (Yugo) Slavs. On a visit during the 
summer of 1960 this writer investigated the 
role of the various languages of Yugoslavia. 
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Particular attention was paid to the position 
occupied by the languages of minority nationals 
and to the teaching of foreign languages in the 
educational system. 

In Yugoslavia children begin their primary 
education at the age of seven and continue for 
seven years. More advanced study or technical 
training may be achieved by those whose 
scholastic records indicate the ability to profit 
from further schooling. University courses may 
be taken at Ljubljana, Zagreb, Belgrade, Sara- 
jevo, and Skoplje. Approximately four-fifths of 
university students receive all their college ex- 
penses from the state. In addition to the main 
universities mentioned above, there are institu- 
tions known as People’s Universities or Work- 
ers’ Universities, offering lectures and various 
programs designed to raise the general cultural 
“niveau” of the population. There are schools 
for adults at every level, beginning at the ele- 
mentary and including vocational and agricul- 
tural courses as well as some in the various 
crafts. 

There are about 1500 elementary schools for 
children of the minority nationals. More than 
half of these minority schools are ones in which 
Shqyptar is the language of instruction. Here 
the languages of instruction include the follow- 
ing: Shqyptar (spoken by Albanians), Bulgar- 
ian, Czech, Hungarian, Italian, Rumanian, 
Ruthenian, Slovak, and Turkish. About a fifth 
of them instruct in Hungarian. Of something 
over 200,000 pupils from the national minorities 
in these primary schools, about 120,000 speak 
Shqyptar and approximately 50,000 Hungar- 
ian. The number of primary schools instructing 
in the other languages mentioned above de- 
creases in the following order: Bulgarian, Turk- 
ish, Slovak, Rumanian, Italian, Czech, and 
Ruthenian. Since just before World War II, the 
total number of primary schools in Yugoslavia 
has about doubled, but the number of such 
schools in which the language of instruction is 
that of a national minority has increased almost 
six times. These figures of course reflect the 
increase of pupils in each group over the same 
period, the national growth being about one and 
one-half times the pre-war number, and that of 
the national minorities being almost five times 
the 1938 figure. Shqyptar and Turkish were not 
official languages of instruction in primary 
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schools just before World War II. All the other | 
national minority schools as described above 
have increased in number with the possible 
exception of Rumanian. 

With regard to secondary schools instructing 
in the language of a national minority it is to be 
pointed out that although there are almost six | 
times as may of these now as there were before 
the War, there are only about twenty-five, as 
opposed to something under 250 secondary 
schools throughout Yugoslavia. Shqyptar and 
Hungarian secondary schools have accounted 
for more than half the total number, and there 
has been no Ruthenian or Turkish school at this 
level. In secondary teacher-training schools, the 
Shqyptar and Hungarian amount to about four- 
fifths of a mere dozen, while Slovak and Ruma- 
nian are the only other national minorities 
represented. 

It was this writer’s good fortune to be re- 
ceived in the office of one of the professors of 
French at Belgrade University. Since I had 
made some academic contacts in the Sovie: 
Union in 1954, it was inevitable that compar- 
isons should arise. The difference was great 
indeed. In Kiev and Moscow the atmosphere | 
had been one of restraint, and Russian col- 
leagues talked more freely about methods oi 
instruction than they did about the content o/ 
their literature courses.' Everything about the 
environment in Belgrade suggested a complet: 
freedom to discuss the teaching of literature in 
all its aspects. My Yugoslav colleague holds 2 
doctorate from the Sorbonne, and he is an inter: 
national scholar who has published outside the 
borders of his own country. He had, in fact, 
just received a letter containing a request for 
reprint from a well known faculty member 0! 
one of America’s great universities. From him! 
learned how important study in France is cor 
sidered for those who would teach Frenci 
in a Yugoslavian University. Such an attitude 
should help to prevent the unhappy situation 0! 
the Soviet Union where so very few of the lar 
guage teachers have had the opportunity t 
study outside their own country or to be i 
structed by those who have. 

Since World War II the number of university 
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1 See my article, “Language Teaching In The Sovit 
Union,” MLJ, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 8 (December, 195 
pp. 400-402. 
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faculties has almost trebled in Yugoslavia. 
The greatest increase has of course been in 
technology, in which the growth has been five- 
fold. Of the faculties already established before 
the War. only veterinary science and law have 
grown less than the arts, and yet the latter 
have almost doubled. 

University students specialize rather more 
narrowly than do their American counterparts, 
although there is in most cases the requirement 
that two years of language be taken at the uni- 
versity. The student taking a major in lan- 
guages will offer two of these. He will arrive at 
the university with five years of language study 
behind him. These may have been split into 
three of one language and two of another. Be- 
fore World War II French and German were 
the two foreign tongues in which courses were 
offered. It is not difficult to imagine that the 
two which have been added since the conflict 
are English and Russian. The student will take 
written and oral examinations in whatever his 
second language at the university is by his sec- 
ond year. He will then concentrate all his efforts 
for the next two years on the language and 
literature of his major. For this he will study 
much as would a student in France. His attend- 
ance at lectures is optional. He must present 
himself at stated times to take examinations in 
the various periods of the literature. Lists of 
required readings are posted, for instance, in the 
French Library of Belgrade University. These 
readings cover the span of French literature 
from the “Serments de Strasbourg” to the 
present. The knowledge of any Yugoslavian uni- 
versity graduate will be extensive in his field. 
His ear will have been attuned to the pronunci- 
ation of professors who will probably have stud- 
ied abroad. Against the advantage of the many 
hours the student devotes to his subject must 
be weighed the almost inevitable narrowness of 
his education. Presumably only the most curi- 
ous will reach out beyond their field and profit 
from the opportunities offered by departments 
other than their own. 

Mention has been made of the sense of com- 
parative freedom felt by the visitor to Yugo- 
slavia who has also been in the U. S. S. R. Con- 
firming this feeling is the readiness with which 
outside contacts are made by members of the 
Yugoslavian academic profession. Another veri- 


fication is in the type of texts used in the schools 
and particularly the universities. Books are 
ordered from abroad, and so are not vehicles for 
political propaganda. 

Books published abroad are for sale in the 
bookshops, and the selection appears wider 
than that found in the Soviet Union in 1954. 
Books are published in Yugoslavia in the fol- 
lowing languages: Czech, English, Esperanto, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Mace- 
donian, Rumanian, Russian, Ruthenian, Serbo- 
Croat, Shqyptar, Slovak, Slovene, Turkish, and 
a few others. Of books published over 70% are 
in Serbo-Croat, and only a few appear in Ru- 
manian and Turkish. English and French pub- 
lications each amount to almost double the 
German number and almost three times the 
Russian. A factor keeping languages alive in 
Tito’s Republic is the press. Newspapers and 
periodicals of the national minorities appear in 
the following languages: Czech, Hungarian, 
Italian, Rumanian, Ruthenian, Shqyptar, Slo- 
vak, and Turkish. Of the more than thirty pub- 
lications of this type, just under half are in 
Hungarian. About a fifth are in Shqyptar. The 
fewest are in Italian, Rumanian, and Ruthe- 
nian. 

As in Russia, German is the most useful 
foreign language in Yugoslavia, although Eng- 
lish is understood and spoken in the larger cities 
and there are dining-rooms with menus printed 
in English and French as well as German. One 
would expect Italian to be widely spoken in 
Rijeka, since the settlement making Fiume 
Yugoslavian occurred several years less than a 
generation ago. However, it is heard less than 
might be anticipated. Of course, a number of 
Italians left Fiume when the city ceased to 
belong to Italy. It is also said that some of those 
remaining feel a certain embarrassment about 
speaking the language of Rijeka’s immediate 
past. The city does have an Italian newspaper. 

The history of the national minority lan- 
guages in Yugoslavia is a significant aspect of 
the problem of foreign languages as a whole. 
The minority languages are very much alive in 
the elementary schools. Whether their paucity 
in the secondary teacher-training institutions is 
important is difficult to predict at this time. A 
clinging to the past and the search for cultural 
identity are not easily stamped out in this 
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country. For example, the republic of Serbia 
contains within its borders the autonomous 
provinces of Vojvodina and Kosmet and the 
autonomous regions of Kosovo and Metohija. 

The study of foreign languages seems rather 
limited in Yugoslavia considering the programs 
operative in many other countries. Could the 
language problem of educating the national 


minorities be absorbing the energies required to 
enlarge the present scope of foreign-language 
study? As things are, it will take some new 
development in foreign affairs to make probable 
the addition of new languages to the four being 
studied at the present time. 


Joun VAN EERDE 
Lehigh University 


Summer Institutes in the Humanities 


Public senior high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators from twenty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be selected to participate 
in three Summer Institutes in the Humanities, 
July 1-29, 1961. 

These Summer Institutes, sponsored by the 
John Hay Fellows Program, will be held at 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont; 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
and Williams College, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Each of the 160 participants will receive a 
generous stipend, a dependency allowance, and 
a travel allowance. A moderate charge will be 
made for room and board. 

Participants will read and discuss several 
significant books in seminars; they will study 


literature, history, and philesophy in small 
classes. There will be work in music and art, and 


other special lectures. Each Institute will have 
a faculty of five or six college professors. 

Participants in the Summer Institutes in the 
Humanities will come from twenty states and 
the District of Columbia. The states include: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsy|- 
vania, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. | 

Correspondence should be addressed to ! 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows 
Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. Applications will close on February 
20, 1961. 


Colorado, 


... Without recourse to reports and research 
studies, it was obvious to all observers that the 
younger the children, the more ‘‘unselfcon- 
sciously” could they engage in the various 
games and classroom activities leading to lan- 
guage acquisition. It was also apparent that 
songs, games, language and cultural insights 
gained by children in the program served as the 
motivation and, in many cases, as an approach 
to learnings in the other curriculum areas. ... 
From the Final Report on the 1960 Summer 
Foreign Language Institute at Hunter College. 
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1. PERIODICALS 


HE Portuguese traditionalists launched 

general reviews: Anténio Quadros A ctuali- 
dade (1959), renamed Movimento de Cultura 
Portuguesa later on; Alvaro Ribeiro 57 (1957); 
Mario Matos e Lemos the Jornal de Cultura 
(1959); and Fernando Guedes, once associated 
with Tdvola Redonda, who provided an outlet 
for neo-Fascist tendencies in Tempo Presente 
(1959). 


2. POETRY 


Ruy Cinatti won the Antero de Quental 
Prize of 1958 with O livro do n6mada meu amigo. 
Good poetry was written by David Mourao- 
Ferreira (Os quatro cantos do tempo, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1958), Sophia de Mello Breyner An- 
dresen (Mar novo, 1958), and José Campos de 
Figueiredo (Imagem do dia, Rio de Janeiro, 
1958; Cangdes do figueiral, 1959). Antdnio 
Gededo curiously combined traditional form 
with imagery taken from the natural sciences in 
(Teatro do mundo, 1958). The last lines of Sebas- 
tiio da Gama, Anténio Botto, Anténio Ferro 
and Afonso Duarte (Ldpides, 1958) were pub- 
lished posthumously, as was Gama’s diary of 
his brief teaching career (Didrio, 1958). 

The youngest poets found niches in M. A. 
Menéres and E. M. de Meloe Castro’s A ntologia 
da novtssima poesia portuguesa (1959), after the 
path had been cleared by Campos de Figuei- 
redo’s A actual poesia portuguesa, Salamanca 
(1958). 


3. PROSE FICTION 


The moral crises of girls who want to live 
emancipated lives in a conservative society 
furnished material for novels to a pair of new 
women writers, Fernanda Botelho (O dngulo 
raso, 1957, and Calendério privado, 1958) and 
Ester de Lemos (Companheiros, 1959). 

The sea story, strangely neglected in this 
seafaring nation, was attempted by Alves Redol 


Addenda to Portuguese Literature in 
Recent Years (1957-1959) 


(Uma fenda na muralha, 1959) and the Azorian 
Dias de Melo, who wrote on whaling (Mar 
rubro, 1958). But neither wrote from firsthand 
experience. Only Joao Falcato and Bernardo 
Santareno were successful in this genre; the 
former reworked his realistic reportage of a dis- 
aster at sea (A baleeira, 1958), while the latter 
related his experiences as a ship’s doctor with 
the codfish fleet (Os mares do fim do mundo, 
1959). 


4. RELIGION 


Three works stood out among the editions 
and interpretations of the works of the great 
Jesuit Anténio Vieira: Herndni Cidade’s first 
complete edition of Vieira’s own defense of his 
prophetic and messianic writings on the coming 
of the Fifth Empire (Defesa perante o tribunal 
do Santo Oftcio, 2 vols., Bahia, 1957), Raymond 
Cantel’s style study (Les sermons de Vieira, 
Paris, 1959), and a short lecture on Vieira’s 
many talents by Charles R. Boxer (A great 
Luso-Brazilian figure ..., London, 1957). 


5. REFERENCE WoRKS 


Many more critics devoted themselves to the 
study of poetry, notably Joao Gaspar Simées 
(Histéria da poesia portuguesa, 3 vols., 1955, 
1958, 1959; Histéria do movimento da“ Presenca,”’ 
1958, rectified by A. Casais Monteiro’s A poesia 
da ‘‘Presencga,” Rio de Janeiro, 1959), Vitorino 
Nemésio (Conhecimento e poesia, Bahia, 1958), 
Eugenio Asensio (Poesia y realidad en el cancio- 
nero peninsular de la Edad Media, Madrid, 
1957), Hilari6n M. Sanchez Carracedo (Liras 
hermanas, Obras poéticas portuguesas y espa- 
nolas, Zaragoza, 1957), Edward Glaser (Estudios 
his pano-portugueses, Madrid, 1957), and Jorge 
de Sena (Da poesia portuguesa, 1959). 

The bibliography of the early and popular 
Viagens nas sete partidas do mundo of Henry’s 


1 Cf. Modern Language Journal, XLIV (October, 1960), 
pp. 245-254. 
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brother Pedro was established in 1959 by Fran- 
cis M. Rogers. 

Two other American authors published first- 
hand impressions of Portuguese Africa—Rich- 
ard Pattee in Portugal em Africa, 1959, and 
James Duffy in Portuguese Africa (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1959), a thoroughly documented, judi- 
cious study of the Portuguese record in Angola 
and Mozambique. 
GERALD M. MOSER 
Pennsylvania State University 


Stanford Master’s Program for College Teachers 


With the support of a grant from The Ford 
Foundation, the Department of Modern Euro- 
pean Languages at Stanford University will 
inaugurate in autumn 1961 a special three-year 
Master’s degree program for the preparation of 
college teachers of German. The purpose of the 
program is to help meet the critical need for 
well-trained instructors in junior colleges and 
four-year liberal arts colleges. 

Highly qualified students accepted for the 
program will start their courses of study at the 
beginning of the junior year, and continue for 
eleven consecutive quarters (including two 
summer quarters). Four undergraduate quar- 
ters and five graduate quarters will be spent at 
Stanford; two undergraduate quarters will be 
spent in Germany. 

The program makes provision for completing 
professional courses in education in order to 


Russian 


Oberlin College will offer a major in Russian 
beginning in September, 1961. Courses in Rus- 
sian have been offered at Oberlin for five years. 
Enrollment increased from 18 students of Rus- 
sian in 1957-58 to 108 students in 1960-61. In 
addition to three courses in the language Ober- 


qualify for the junior college teaching creden- 
tial. Furthermore, the program is not neces- 
sarily a terminal one. After the student has 
earned the M.A. degree (and, perhaps, after 
having taught for some time in a junior college 
or four-year college) he may finish his course 
work for the Ph.D. degree in three additional! 
quarters. This may be accomplished at Stanford 
in another full academic year or in three sum- 
mer quarters. 
Scholarship help is available. 
For information and all application forms, 
write directly to 
Professor Daniel C. McCluney, Jr. 
Program Director, Three-Year Master’s 
Degree Program 
Office of the Dean, Graduate Division 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


at Oberlin 


lin now offers a course in Russian poetry. One 
of the college dining halls has a Russian-speak- 
ing table. Because of recent Russian courses in 
the high schools, a few freshmen have arrived at 
Oberlin prepared for advanced work in the 
language. 
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O STATE requires that its public school 

foreign language teachers be able to 
speak the languages they teach, according to a 
report recently received by the Language De- 
velopment Section of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. But the report also indicates that a good 
many state boards of education are reviewing 
their requirements for certification. Financed 
through National Defense Education Act funds, 
this survey of state certification requirements 
was carried out by the Modern Language 
Association. It is part of a larger project involv- 
ing assessment of all language teaching in 
America. Ultimately the project will give us 
information on the preparation of language 
teachers, up-to-date high school enrollment 
figures, full statistics on college language re- 
quirements in teachers colleges, and reports on 
other aspects of language teaching. The certifi- 
cation report, covering requirements as of June 
1960, was prepared by Miss Anna Balakian, 
MLA Research Associate. 

What do the state boards require for certifica- 
tion? Usually it is only a matter of semester 
hours in FLs. Requirements are uneven. The 
lowest is 12 semester hours in Colorado and the 
highest 36 semester hours in California. Four 
states require 30 hours; twenty require 24 
hours; four states ask 20 hours; nine states, 18; 
one state, 16; and eight more states, 15. But 
these figures can be deceptive. Because allow- 
ance is made for language study in high school, 
in six states teachers can get accreditation in 
FLs with 12 hours or less. 

As for oral competence, no state has machin- 
ery to test it. In only one state has there ever 
been a requirement that a candidate for certifi- 
cation be able to speak the FL he wanted to 
teach. To test oral competence, New York until 
very recently had a written test! The tendency, 
says the report, is to rely on the college which 
trains the teacher to determine speaking ability 
in the FL. One certification official wrote in 
answer to the MLA questionnaire: ‘‘We pre- 
sume it is the responsibility of the recommend- 
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ing institution to guarantee that the prospective 
language teacher will have competence in his 
field.” This comment reflects the thinking of 
many of the state boards. How this delegation 
of responsibility works out is open to question, 
since there is no national standard at present for 
measuring oral ability and since only 15 states 
require that an approved college endorse the 
candidate. In only two states has a testing plan 
been devised through cooperation of the state 
boards and colleges. 

Though the United States is unusually rich in 
FL potential because of its many immigrants, 
little has been done toward certifying the for- 
eign born to teach their native languages. Only 
Kansas has set up machinery to review creden- 
tials and grant full certification. In 21 states 
temporary or special certification can be given. 
In many other states non-citizens are auto- 
matically disqualified. 

The MLA report indicates that much needs 
to be done to raise the quality of FL teaching 
through higher certification standards. A num- 
ber of states have already started to raise 
requirements. Four states raised them this year. 
Four more will do so within two years. Boards of 
education in nine states are considering specific 
proposals, while boards in 16 others are study- 
ing possibilities of raising requirements. Four 
states set higher standards in 1959. Only 14 
states are taking no action, but in some cases 
they had high standards to begin with. The 
cities, too, are helping to raise standards. In 22 
cities teachers must satisfy municipal certifica- 
tion requirements in FLs. Twelve of these 
exceed the credit hour requirements of their 
states; 12 have written examinations to test 
proficiency; 13 have oral examinations or inter- 
views; seven require proof of oral competence. 
New York has, in addition, a classroom teach- 
ing test. Since progressive cities often provide 
educational leadership, their role may not be 
negligible in the future for FL standards. 

We can hope that the MLA report itself will 
benefit the profession by giving guidance. One 
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official wrote the MLA, “I assure you that we A summary of the certification report in 
are not afraid to do things differently and will tabular form follows. 
be amenable to the findings of your committee.” 


STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


The following table summarizes certification requirements in FLs by state boards of education. 

In the first column the semester hours required in the major FL are listed. This is the minimum in the state concerned. 
“HS.” stands for high school. 

The semester hours required for the second FL are shown in the second column. Again this means the minimum. 

An X in the third column means that the state has adopted new requirements to be put into effect soon, is considering 
specific proposals, or is considering making changes. 

Some states have adopted special certification procedures for FLES. These vary greatly—from the same requirements 
as for secondary certification to special endorsement on an elementary certificate. States with FLES certification are 
indicated by an X in the fourth column. 


Semester hours for New FLES 


, Semester hours for 

State : : ‘ eng 
major FL second FL requirements provisions 

Alabama 18 

Alaska 15 12 

Arizona 6 H.S. +9 or 15 X 

Arkansas 18 ba 

California 36 (inc. 6 grad.) 20 xX 

Colorado 16 x 

Connecticut 18 12 xX 

Delaware 24 x 

Florida 24 18 

Georgia 6 H.S. +20 or 27 Xx 

Hawaii 6 H.S. +24 or 30 6 H.S. +18 or 24 X 

Idaho 15 xX 

Illinois 6 H.S. +10 or 16 16 xX 

Indiana 6 H.S. +24 or 30 6H.S. +18 xX xX 

Iowa 3 H.S. +12 or 15 x 

Kansas 24 15 

Kentucky 24 18 X 

Louisiana 6 H.S. +18 or 24 18 

Maine 24 12 

Maryland 18 

Massachusetts 18 9 

Michigan 24 15 xX 

Minnesota 6 H.S. +9 or 15 xX 

Mississippi 6 H.S. +12 or 18 x 

Missouri 5 H.S. +15 or 20 x xX 

Montana 20 xX 

Nebraska 15 +9 grad. x 

Nevada 24 Ba 

New Hampshire 6 H.S. +12 or 18 X 

New Jersey 24 xX 

New Mexico 18 xX 

New York 6 H.S. +18 or 24 6 H.S. +12 xX 

North Carolina 6 H.S. +24 or 30 

North Dakota 30 15 xX 

Ohio 6 H.S. +20 or 26 20 x 

Oklahoma 6 H.S. +18 or 24 

Oregon 20 20 xX xX 

Pennsylvania 18 xX xX 

Rhode Island 15 x 

South Carolina 6 H.S. +18 or 24 12 
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Semester hours for 


—— major FL 
South Dakota 15 
Tennessee 6 H.S. +18 or 24 
Texas 24 
Utah 20 
Vermont 24 
Virginia 6 H.S. +18 or 24 
Washington 24 
West Virginia 24 
Wisconsin 24 


Wyoming 24 


State College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Semester hours for New 


FLES 


provisions 





second FL requirements 





x 
6 HLS. +12 x 
18 x 
12 x 
12 xX x 
18 
x x 
8 x x 
15 x x 
15 Xx 
WILLIAM GILLIS 
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Pennsylvania Certification Examinations 


In January the Department of Public In- 
struction of the State of Pennsylvania gave 
examinations to foreign born for the purpose of 
certifying qualified applicants to teach in the 
public schools of the state. The examinations 
consisted of a written examination on profes- 
sional preparation and an oral and written 
examination to determine competence in the 
foreign languages which have been approved by 
the State Council of Education. The languages 
now approved are: Spanish, German, French, 


Italian, Russian, Lithuanian, Polish, Modern 
Hebrew, and Slovak. As the demand grows for 
other languages, examinations and certification 
will be made available. 

Pennsylvania is the first state in the country 
to make certification possible through examina- 
tion. The program will be expanded effective 
October, 1963, to include the certification of 
all modern foreign language teachers of the 
state. 


Sweet Briar Junior Year in France 


The Junior Year in France program admin- 
istered by Sweet Briar College is open to men 
and women students from four-year accredited 
colleges and universities who have had at least 
two years of pre-college French and two years 
of College French of B grade, or the equivalent, 
with a general academic average of at least B—. 


After a preliminary session of language study 
in Tours, the group will study at the University 
of Paris. Application should be made by 1 
March 1961. Address inquiries to Prof. R. John 
Matthers, Director, Junior Year in France, 
Sweet Briar, Va. 





The Bane of Our Linguistic Insenstbility 


QO** often hears the contention that Eng- 
lish speaking people cannot learn a foreign 
language. This, of course, is in all probability an 
unfounded and unscientific statement. On the 
other hand, there is usually some reason or 
basis, no matter how flimsy, that gives rise to 
such generalizations. It would therefore be well 
worth our while to search for something in our 
linguistic heritage which might prove to be a 
natural obstacle to learning foreign languages. 
The idea of inherent qualities of one language 
impeding the acquisition of another is not new. 
According to some linguistic theories, such as 
the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, the language hab- 
its of a community predispose certain choices of 
interpretation, thereby causing the members of 
the community to see and hear and otherwise 
experience accordingly. Language thus func- 
tions not simply as a device for reporting ex- 
perience, but also as a way of defining experi- 
ence for its speakers. Meanings are not so much 
discovered in experience as imposed upon the 
community because of the tyrannical hold that 
linguistic form has upon our orientation in the 
world. In other words, each language not only 
reproduces or voices ideas, but shapes them and 
guides the mental activity of the individual us- 
ing that language. According to this theory, 
certain features of a language might very 
probably have inhibiting influences on our 
thinking. 

An interesting example of inhibiting or dis- 
torting influences of language on thought, per- 
ception, and representation, have been re- 
ported by Western explorers and climbers of the 
Himalayas.' They noticed that the native Sher- 
pas viewed each face of Mt. Everest as a sepa- 
rate picture. The Sherpas knew both faces 
of the mountain well, better than the Western 
climbers, but they had no way of fitting the 
two faces together and so realize that this was 
one and the same Mt. Everest. For us the thing 
has a name, and in a sense is the name: the 
name or symbol remains present, and the mind 
works with it, when the thing is absent. By con- 


trast one of the difficulties which the Sherpas 
have in seeing Everest is that the mountain 
goes by different names in different places. 
Therefore, to the Sherpa each face is a separate 
picture, a separate mountain. With the help of 
the Westerners the Sherpas finally recognized 
that the two faces of the mountain were both 
Everest, and were reportedly delighted at such 
recognition. 

Human thought cannot survive without sym- 
bolic concepts. The symbol and the metaphor 
are as necessary to science as to poetry. This is 
not just a question pertaining to linguistics, but 
bears on many other aspects of our civiliza- 
tion. It bears on our system of education; it has 
sociological implications; and it is connected 
with many problems of contemporary thinking, 
with the way external facts are communicated 
to man’s mind, and how the symbols represent- 
ing those facts are more or less assimilated, 
analyzed by the mind and simultaneously par- 
taken of as an emotional experience, and either 
truly felt or not felt at all, being merely me- 
chanically classified. 

Let us now analyze certain features of our 
English language in an effort to discover which 
of them may present a natural obstacle to our 
true and complete understanding of it. One 
characteristic we note is that many English 
words are directly based on Latin elements, 
while the equivalents of these words in most of 
the other European languages have usually 
been translated from Latin or from another 
language which was in turn translated from 
Latin. The technical term for this process, 
whereby a word is translated rather than di- 
rectly admitted from another language, is Joan 
translation. For example the English verb ‘‘de- 
pend” is taken through French from the Latin 
dependere, where de means “from” and pendere 
means “‘to hang.”” Now the German equivalent 
abhiingen constitutes a loan translation, in 


1 Cited by J. Bronowski, Science and Human Values, 
New York: Julian Messner, Incigh956, pp. 40 ff. 
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which the parts of the Latin word have been 
translated into German: de was translated with 
the German ab, and pendere with hdngen. Simi- 
larly the Russian equivalent zavice?’, also a loan 
translation, clearly shows the component ele- 
ments of the word to mean “‘to hang behind or 
from.”’ Thus the German or Russian speaker, 
when using this loan translation, is dealing with 
a purely German or Russian word respectively, 
and knows graphically and exactly what the 
literal meaning of the word is. On the other 
hand, the English speaker, unless he has stud- 
ied Latin or etymology, may not know the 
literal meaning of the word and lacks a clear 
concept for it, since, in a manner of speaking, 
the word consists of foreign, borrowed, untrans- 
lated elements. There are, of course, innumer- 
able other illustrations of this phenomenon. 

It becomes evident that to an English 
speaker, who is not aware of the literal etymo- 
logical meaning of such words, theiroriginal com- 
position and structure as well as the precise 
image and significance they were originally 
intended to evoke are lost or at the very least 
considerably blurred. As a result this same 
English speaker may unknowingly find himself 
using borrowed or foreign words and symbols 
which contribute almost nothing to his accurate 
perception of what he is trying to talk and think 
about and which make precise communication 
increasingly difficult. Furthermore the depend- 
ence of English upon untranslated items tends 
to dull one’s awareness of the basic structure 
and style and beauty and significance of Eng- 
lish and to produce a lack of sensitivity to and 
mastery of the vocabulary and of the language 
as a whole. 

Due to the fact that English grammar makes 
little use of inflection, the English speaker very 
often is apt to have little conception of a word’s 
grammatical function. For instance he may 
never realize that in ‘‘He gave the church to the 
city” and “He gave the church a memorial 
window,” church is a direct object in the first 
sentence and an indirect object in the second. 
He very probably does not know that in “He 
became president” the last word is a comple- 
ment or predicate noun and not a direct object. 
Many people erroneously believe that, because 
of its position in the sentences “‘He is a thief” 
and “He catches a thief,” the word thief is an 


object in both. Aside from the uninflected 
nature of our English language, deficient gram- 
matical training in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is very largely responsible for 
the average American’s ignorance of the mean- 
ing, value, and role of many of the words he 
uses. In other countries such as Germany, 
U.S.S.R., and France, the stimulus and advan- 
tages of a highly inflected language with numer- 
ous loan translations are recognized and intensi- 
fied by extended and thorough grammatical 
training in school, and as a result, people are 
much more vividly aware of the true meaning 
of words and of the réle they play in the com- 
munication and clarification of concepts. In 
short it would seem that for various reasons 
English-speaking people too often use their 
language without clearly understanding its 
mechanism or fully perceiving the intricacies 
and capabilities of its component parts. 

The foregoing facts obviously play an impor- 
tant part in the learning of a foreign language. 
If the English speaker were better equipped to 
analyze the component parts, the structure, and 
the mechanism of his own language, he could 
more easily make comparisons between it and 
the one to be acquired, and mentally establish 
his own linguistic transfer equations to be used 
as mnemonic devices. For instance he would be 
aware, without any extra thought or effort, of 
the different réles played by the word bread 
in the following three sentences: “Bread [in 
general] is healthy—I want bread [some bread, 
some of the bread|—I want the bread [specific] 
I ordered,” and would not then be surprised to 
learn that some languages such as French and 
Russian use the possessive case to express the 
partitive idea (some of the bread) in the second 
example. 

As John von Neumann has pointed out in 
The Computer and the Brain, language is largely 
a historical accident. The very multiplicity of 
human languages proves that they are histori- 
cal facts and not absolute logical necessities. 
If we shift from one language to another our 
brain must reorganize the images evoked by 
words and phrases. Just as the ability to ana- 
lyze the principles and mechanism behind one 
mathematical operation will aid us in mastering 
other similar ones, so our ability to analyze the 
structures of concept and meaning in our own 
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language will enable us to better understand 
and master the different aspects of the same 
problem in another language. 

w can we overcome this handicap, this 
lack of feeling for or insensibility to our own 
language? Simply by learning more about the 
meanings, relationships and origins of words 
and the structure of our own language. The 
study of Latin would be especially useful to 
help us discern the etymological, literal mean- 
ing of countless English words. In this connec- 
tion we might well ask ourselves how dead 
Latin really is, since portions of it are still very 
much alive in our own mother tongue. This 
value of Latin in increasing language con- 
sciousness and the ability to assimilate foreign 
languages is corroborated by experience. When- 
ever college students prove particularly adept 
at language learning, an investigation of their 
background nearly always reveals that they 
have previously been exposed to the study of 
Latin. However, familiarization with any for- 
eign language will aid us in knowing more about 
our tongue and in making us more aware of its 
every aspect, purposes and potentialities in- 
cluded. Finally, English and related subjects, 
including literature, should be more strongly 
stressed and developed in our schools. Let us 
remember that the Soviet ten-year schools, 
despite their alleged emphasis on science and 
practical training, devote a full one third of their 
total class hours to the study of the Russian 
language and Russian literature. 

It would be appropriate here to ‘‘debunk”’ in 
passing a widespread but totally unfounded 
claim, namely that a foreign language may be 
acquired in the same manner as one’s native 
language is assimilated. Even the most cursory 
thinking will show that we cannot ever exactly 
repeat the processes of learning our first and 
native language. We might possibly approxi- 
mate the processes, but the conditions and 
responses can never be duplicated. As Ernst 
Cassirer, among other philosophers, has pointed 
out, our perceptions and concepts have coa- 
lesced with the speech forms of our mother 
tongue. Great efforts are required to release the 
bond between words and things. When pene- 
trating into the spirit of a foreign tongue, we 
invariably have the impression of approaching 
a new world which has an intellectual structure 


of its own. It is like a voyage of discovery in an 
alien land and the greatest gain from such a 
voyage is in our having learned to look upon 
our own tongue in a new light. “He who does not 
know foreign languages knows nothing about 
his own,” said Goethe. Truly, without the 
knowledge of a foreign language we are in a 
sense indeed ignorant of our own, for we fail to 
perceive its specific structure and distinctive 
features. On the other hand, a thorough com- 
prehension of our own English language in con- 
junction with a highly developed sensitivity for 
its meanings and mechanisms will help us im- 
measurably in accepting and grasping the dif- 
ferent structure of a foreign language. Obvi- 
ously it is only possible to transfer linguistic 
knowledge, sensibility, and awareness to an- 
other language, if these qualities have been 
somewhat developed with regard to one’s own 
tongue. It is always easier to understand, com- 
pare, and learn the functioning of anything 
new, be it an engine, an equation, or a language, 
if previously one has mastered the theory and 
principles pertaining to a prototype or other 
version thereof. 

This entire problem of linguistic insensibility 
has implications which go far beyond language 
learning. The thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of our language, its structure, and the 
vast complex of meaning behind the words, 
could have a profound influence on our civiliza- 
tion and social development. In the words of 
Stuart Chase, “Seeing the things behind the 
names will help us to understand the structure 
of the world we live in. Good language will help 
us to communicate with one another about the 
realities of our environment, where we now 
speak darkly in alien tongues.” Here is the crux 
of the problem. A deficient knowledge of Eng- 
lish hinders us in truly perceiving realities; it 
produces in us varying degrees of muddled 
thinking and linguistic insensibility, and causes 
our own language to be, as it were, an estranged 
and even alien tongue. Somehow our feeling for 
our language has been stunted; we have lost 
both the sympathetic feeling for and the con- 
crete feel of the words we use. We only partly 
conceptualize what we say. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, in his article “The Poet and the Press” 


2 The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1959. 
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brings up a problem closely related to the one 
we are considering. He points out that what 
humanity most desperately needs is not the 
creation of new worlds but the re-creation, in 
terms of human comprehension, of the world 
we now have. He deplores the divorce between 
knowing and feeling, the strange dislocation in 
the thinking of thoughts by which we can 
“know” what we cannot feel. We do not seem 
to feel our knowledge and knowledge without 
feeling is not knowledge and can lead only to 
public irresponsibility and indifference, and 
conceivably to ruin. We are supposedly the best 
informed people on earth and provided with 
more facts than any previous generation; yet 
we are not necessarily possessed of more knowl- 
ledge of those facts. We are deluged with facts, 
but we have lost, or are losing, our human 
ability to feel and assimilate them. MacLeish 
points out the need to know with the whole 
heart. Man must not know with his mind only: 
he must feel the thing he knows and know the 
thing he feels! 

It should now be apparent that, despite the 
ballyhoo about ‘‘new methods,” the problem of 


revolutionizing the teaching and learning of 
languages remains essentially unsolved. The 
bruiting of new methods and electronic aids in 
language pedagogy will yield no panacea, no 
final simple solution. Rather, one could well 
prophesy mounting frustration and failure due 
to ignorance of the basic principles underlying 
the many aspects of language which is after all 
a complex and little-understood phenomenon 
and the chief vehicle of expression for the 
thoughts and feelings of the entire human race. 
Realistically and intelligently viewed, the di- 
lemma of language learning in America today 
resolves itself into a matter of attitudes and 
principles rather than of methods. The solution 
lies in the hands of those who with Aristotelian 
temperance utilize all available methods, old 
and new, improving and consolidating rather 
than condemning and discarding, and who view 
the teaching and learning of languages as a vast 
far-reaching knowledge to be patiently ac- 
quired, an art to be mastered, and a linguistic 
sensibility to be developed. 
MAX OPPENHEIMER, JR. 
Florida State University 


Oberlin Summer Programs 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
granted $90,000 to Oberlin College to continue 
its support of the summer foreign language pro- 
grams in Austria, France and Mexico for the 
next three years. A considerable portion of the 
three-year grant will provide scholarships for 
participating students, both from Oberlin and 
from other colleges and universities. Students 
from other colleges are admitted on nomination 
of the language department in which they are 
studying. Final selection is made by the 
Oberlin language department and the Director 
of Admissions at Oberlin. 

The Spanish session, which was begun in 
1958, will be held in Mexico City from June 19 
to August 19 this year. It will be under the di- 
rection of Paul Rogers, Oberlin College Profes- 
sor of Spanish. Enrollment will be limited to 30 
students. The largest group will study German 
in Vienna, Austria, under the direction of 


Oberlin Professor John Kurtz. The German 
session, first held in 1959, is open to 50 students. 
Thirty-five students will be accepted for the 
French session to be directed by Oberlin Pro- 
fessor Henry Grubbs. The group will study in 
three French locations, Aix-en-Provence, Avig- 
non, and Paris. It was also begun in 1959. Par- 
ticipants in the German and French sessions 
will travel together. Their academic programs 
open June 20 and close August 25. 

The nine-week language sessions are taught 
by native teachers in the native language. 
Literature, art and drama are included in the 
curriculum along with the language and con- 
versation courses. Students are lodged in native 
homes, and excursions to points of cultural in- 
terest and attendance at theatrical and musical 
events supplement the classwork. 

Oberlin College grants nine semester hours of 
credit for each summer language session. 





The Language Teacher's Dilemma 


RECENT pamphlet by Ginn and Company 

quoted the Carnegie Corporation Quarterly 
which, in turn, quoted Earl J. McGrath, pres- 
ently director of the Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion at Columbia’s Teachers College, as saying, 
“Of all the professions, only college teaching 
requires the type of training which bears little 
relationship to future practices.’ Only college 
teaching? In the case of the foreign languages 
the secondary school teachers might well be 
included. All language teachers suffer, though 
perhaps in varying degrees, from a discrepancy 
between their training on the one hand and 
their teaching practices on the other. 

Normally, the future language teacher begins 
his language studies in high school or junior 
high school, studies grammar and vocabulary 
for several years, and continues this in college, 
until he reaches the upper division courses. At 
this point the emphasis changes from language 
to literature. Suddenly the student presumably 
has achieved a proficiency that allows him to 
read critically many plays, poems, and prose 
works from the canon of a foreign literature for 
their esthetic, cultural, and philosophical val- 
ues. It may be that he is essentially “‘language- 
minded” rather than “‘literature-minded.” He 
nevertheless becomes happily familiar with a 
heritage that far exceeds the language itself. 
With this training and some additional work in 
pedagogy he goes out to teach on the secondary 
level. And what does he teach?—Das Buch liegt 
auf dem Tisch. 

If the student decides to teach in college, he 
spends several more years in studies removing 
him further from his own linguistic beginnings. 
He deepens his understanding of literature, 
adds to his store of pertinent knowledge, and 
increases his awareness of the cargo his lan- 
guage carries through studies in philology, old 
dialects, medieval texts, and more literature. 
At the same time he assembles information 
regarding the problems and tools of the critic 
and historian, and acquires a concept—perhaps 
both respectful and contemptuous—of scholar- 


ship in his field. Eventually he takes some ex- 
aminations and furnishes evidence of his ability 
to conduct independent research, all this cul- 
minating in some additional abbreviations be- 
hind his name. These help him to obtain the 
coveted position in college. And what does he 
teach? Very likely, the same material that is 
taught in high school, since freshman classes 
constitute a large part of the language offerings 
in many colleges. 

Because of the new interest in languages 
coupled with fabulous developments in elec- 
tronics, one must also ask: How did the teacher 
learn, and how is he supposed to teach what he 
learned? That is to say, what is the relationship 
between the method by which he was trained 
and the method by which he is to train others? 
In most instances, today’s language teachers 
learned their second tongue through grammar 
drill and memorization. Very few came by their 
proficiency through an audio-lingual method; 
even fewer had records and tape recorders at 
their disposal, and nearly all had to go through 
the traditional analysis of language before ar- 
riving at a mastery of it. Foreign travel often 
added the final polish. Suddenly they are given 
thousands of dollars worth of equipment which 
they are really not prepared to exploit. Admin- 
istrations that have been, and continue to be, 
reluctant to divide classes too large for effective 
teaching and to engage additional staff, are 
eager to install majestic language laboratories. 
The federal government lends a hand in this, 
supplying sixty-four million dollars this year 
for what Louis Cassels of the Los Angeles Times 
on March 13, 1960 called ‘‘the language revo- 
lution.” Unfamiliar with the proper techniques 
and pressed for time, language instructors listen 
to occasional lectures by the few experts in the 
field, return dejectedly to their schools, and 
merely put their lessons on tape or procure some 
unsatisfactory commercial tapes from textbook 
publishers. A makeshift laboratory program 
covers up their ineptitude, furnishes material 
for publicity, and prevents the investment from 
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being totally wasted. 

A correlative to the problem of teacher train- 
ing and teacher practice is that of teacher in- 
clination and public expectations. Regardless 
for what specific reasons young men and women 
chose their careers as language teachers, it may 
be assumed in all instances that the desire to 
work in the humanities is one factor in their 
choice. The student who thinks that he might 
enjoy the study of languages because a proverb 
or a Christmas song heard at home appealed to 
him, and who is soon disappointed because 
German [ is not Ratskeller I and not all French 
is auprés de ma blonde is not likely to submit to 
the discipline of the subject and will eventually 
look for another suitable major. Successful com- 
pletion of a language major curriculum is usu- 
ally accompanied by an interest in matters cul- 
tural, both foreign and domestic. But the things 
expected from a language teacher endowed with 
humanistic predilections are, as the case of the 
voice laboratory shows, not always related to 
his favorite pursuits. Moreover, those who har- 
bor these expectations—students, administra- 
tors, parents, and the nation as a whole—fre- 
quently are in conflict with one another, little 
being done to clarify the different positions, let 
alone to reconcile them. 

As for the students, be it said right here that 
all students would like to know a second lan- 
guage, just as everyone would like to be able to 
play the piano. Differences, however, reside in 
the attitudes toward the road by which one 
comes to know. On the one hand, there are those 
who are willing to learn, and on the other, those 
who, unable to avoid language classes, never 
come to terms with the demands made on 
them. Then there are those whose forte is 
memory and mimicry, and, in contrast, those 
who understand best what is developed before 
them with mathematical precision. And thirdly, 
there are those to whom language is an aim, and 
those to whom it is a tool. The traditional 
method is most successful with the scientific 
mind. This type of student often has merely the 
limited objective of learning how to read and 
translate. With a direct oral approach he is 
impatient and also easily lost. The imitator, the 
student with a gift for languages, on the other 
hand, is likely to do well with this latter 
method. For the student looking beyond the 
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language proper it is important that his appe- 
tite be whetted through the introduction of 
cultural sidelights, tidbits of literature, and 
historical perspectives. And all these types are 
commonly found together in the same class- 
room. 

School administrations appear to have as 
their principal objective smooth-running ma- 
chines. They wish to have quarrels with neither 
the students nor the parents nor the next higher 
institution of learning. Generally they are un- 
familiar with the problems of the language 
teacher, and sometimes even antagonistic to- 
ward languages. Most administrators would 
protest, if they were told this. They are often 
hardly aware of their antagonism. They feel 
they have done their share when they submit to 
the national trend, encourage the development 
of language programs, though usually mini- 
mum programs, and support the establishment 
of laboratories. 

Parents as a group have at times voiced their 
opinions on language matters, and have been 
instrumental in the introduction of programs on 
the lower levels, but by and large, one cannot 
discern a defined position on their part or on the 
part of parent-teacher organizations. These 
latter, by the way, have in the opinion of some 
no more reason for being than a patient-doctor 
organization. As individuals, parents will pos- 
sibly become alarmed when they read about the 
need for linguists, but they will be even more 
alarmed when their child earns a failing grade 
in a language course. Paternal and patriotic 
feelings may be very much at odds within the 
breast of a father. But in the final analysis, 
parental love and the wallet determine parents’ 
attitudes, and quite naturally so. 

The nation, finally, making itself heard 
through voices like those of Admiral Rickover, 
directors of foundations, legislators, and jour- 
nalists, seems to want more languages taught to 
more people and for longer periods of time than 
ever; but of course, there should be no coercion, 
and there can be few incentives other than 
scholarships. In spite of the prominence of lan- 
guages in daily discussions, no effective new 
program has been put into operation thus far. 

These then are some of the expectations of 
the language teacher’s environment: more and 
better language teaching, and language teach- 
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ing only, with the help of new and strange 
equipment and alien techniques, resulting in 
faster and more thorough learning on the part 
of young men and women differing widely in 
interest and aptitude, without Grastic reforms, 
without coercion, and without such penalties 
as might ensue from failure. 

In addition, there exist certain notions in 
people’s minds that defy clear formulation, but 
actually imply expectations to which language 
teachers often must yield. To give but one 
example, such glib little sayings as ‘French is 
the language of culture; Spanish is the language 
of business, and German is the language of sci- 
ence,” have helped to compel instructors to 
offer ‘‘German for Scientists,” “‘Business Span- 
ish” and other jargon courses for which they 
have little love and even less qualifications. 

And how does the language teacher react to 
the disharmony between training and practice, 
between personal interests and public expecta- 
tions? Feeling mildly frustrated he seeks com- 
promises. He knows that one cannot invent an 
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academic degree in Language I; he also knows 
that he will not give himself up completely. In- 
sofar as the impossible is officially demanded of 
him, he does not take these demands too seri- 
ously. After all, he has never quite met them, 
and he is still drawing his salary. Unofficially, 
people are not unreasonable. He routinely 
teaches his basic language classes. When asked 
to modify them according to the latest inven- 
tions, he does so as best he can, secretly wonder- 
ing whether he is not merely replacing the book 
on the table by Wo ist der Bahnhof? He also 
develops courses for specialists, thinking how 
appropriate it would be if specialists were 
teaching them. Fundamentally conscientious, 
he does a creditable job, even where he means 
to be perfunctory. And with all this, he feels, he 
is paying for the right to devote part of his time 
to those aspects of his profession that attracted 
him in the first place. 
Roir N. Linn 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


NDEA Language Institutes 


The following table shows the number and 
enrollment of the NDEA language institutes 
in 1959-60 and 1960-61, as well as the esti- 
mated numbers and enrollments for 1961-62. 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Number of Institutes 
Summer: 12 37 55 (est.) 
\ Regular-Session: 4 5 8 (est.) 
Enrollment 
Summer: 920 2,050 4,125 (est.) 
Regular-Session: 82 117 210 (est.) 
Summer : 
French: 371 891 
German: 140 291 
Italian: — 30 
Russian: 39 45 
Spanish: 370 793 
Regular-Session 
French: 34 51 
Genmman: — 21 
Russian: 19 25 
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The Direct Method in a Foreign Language 
Class in Jumior High School 


S FAR back as I can remember, I have al- 
ways noticed two widely differing re- 
sponses to the question, “Do you speak 
Spanish?” (or any other language.) The Ameri- 
can almost invariably ‘“‘took”’ several years of it 
in school. The foreigner ‘‘speaks it a little.’”’ The 
direct method seems one way to change the 
American answer to that question. What is the 
direct method? Stated simply, it is the method 
of learning the language by hearing and speak- 
ing the language being studied. In other words, 
learning the language without translation. 
Since I feel that the human being is essen- 
tially an egotist, that he is primarily concerned 
with himself and his immediate surroundings, I 
make up a group of short lessons to supplement 
the textbook. In these I include the vocabulary 
necessary for the student to speak about him- 
self, his family, his home, his school; in short, 
about himself and his immediate environment. 
Being quite interested in American, in gen- 
eral, and California history, in particular, I am 
dismayed at the lack of knowledge of our own 
background and culture. Our students know 
about a “plaza” in Mexico or Spain but not 
about our own Plaza. Therefore, I add lessons 
on “la Plaza de Los Angeles” and others to 
relate the material in the texts to the life of the 
student. For many students, the Plaza, La 
Brea Pits, and other historical places of Los 
Angles and California acquire new meaning arfd 
interest. In tying these varied threads together, 
the student also gains much on the life and 
culture of the Spanish-speaking peoples and 
their influence on our own history. 
The study and analysis of one of my lessons 
may serve to illustrate the use of the direct 
method with junior high school students. 


En la Escuela 


Me llamo Fulano de tal. 

Yo voy a la escuela Daniel Webster. 
Yo tengo un libro. 

Tengo un cuaderno. 
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Mi cuaderno tiene papel. 

Tengo un lapiz. 

Mi lapiz tiene borrador y punta. 
Tengo un tintero. 

Mi tintero tiene tinta. 

Tengo una pluma. 

Mi pluma tiene tinta. 


Before giving the entire lesson, I usually 
teach the names for the various objects by 
holding up each article and saying, “‘Es un 
libro” or “lapiz” or ‘‘cuaderno” and then re- 
quiring the class to repeat in unison. Then I 
ask, “Qué es?,”’ calling on various students to 
answer the question. Usually ‘‘escuela” is 
learned the first day in answering the question 
““zCémo se llama—?” Here it can be reviewed 
with a picture. This introduction to the lesson 
“En la Escuela” may take one whole period. 

The next day I review ‘‘me llamo” by chain 
questioning. I tell the students, ‘‘Me llamo 
Sefiora Wood.” Then I ask a student, “:Cémo 
se llama usted?”’ He answers and, in turn, asks 
the student behind him the question. This 
questioning goes around the room, in some cases 
with a little prodding from me, as I circulate up 
and down the aisles, until all have asked and 
answered the question. 

The following day I again review “‘me llamo.” 
Now, pointing to myself, I say, “yo.” I have to 
repeat this several times, indicating to each 
student to point to himself. The word ‘‘escuela”’ 
was taught previously, but, to review it, I may 
use a picture placed on the chalk rail or draw 
one on the board. I repeat the complete sen- 
tence, ‘‘Yo voy a la escuela,” at the same time 
going to the picture of the school. I repeat, using 
my fingers or hand to indicate the action. 
Again, here a picture of a person going to school 
may be used. The class repeats the sentence in 
unison, and several students may also be called 
on to repeat it. 

Next I hold up a book, saying, “Tengo un 
libro. Repitan ustedes.” Because “tengo” is 
rather difficult to illustrate, I walk around the 
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room. Wherever I see a book I exclaim, “Juan 
tiene un libro,” or ‘‘Maria tiene un libro.” In 
exaggerated fashion I look on the desk, under 
the desk, in the container attached to the desk, 
and exclaim, ‘‘José no tiene un libro.” At this 
point, to indicate “‘no,’”’ I shake my head and 
finger. This performance is repeated as long as 
seems necessary. I may even add a question 
here, ‘‘¢Tiene usted un libro?” Thus I give not 
only extra practice for both forms of the verb 
but can evaluate whether the idea is getting 
across. 

I teach each sentence, illustraing with pic- 
tures and using gestures. For practice and eval- 
uation of my success in making myself under- 
stood, I ask the class various questions, using 
the vocabulary already learned. I may, if there 
is time, have them read the lesson, which was 
previously written on the board and covered. 

As to reading, the most effective method 
seems to be as follows. First I get the complete 
attention of the students. I may say, “‘Atencién 
por favor,” or “‘Siéntense bien,”’ or ‘“‘Pongan el 
lapiz en el pupitre.’”’ Through gesture, I can 
make myself understood although the students 
may not know every word I use. Then I raise 
the covering over the lesson. I repeat the title 
and the number, perhaps have the class repeat. 
Then I proceed to read the first sentence. The 
students listen and then repeat the sentence in 
unison. I listen in order to make corrections in 
pronunciation and expression. We _ proceed 
through the entire lesson in similar fashion, 
perhaps repeating each sentence several times 
or listening to a student of my choosing. 

When they have completed the lesson, the 
students copy it for their notebooks. They may 
illustrate it with their own drawings or cut-out 
pictures. Thus they can review and use the 
lesson for study without recourse to translation. 
They are required, of course, to learn each 
word for oral and written usage. 

Some may wonder about the board lesson; 
they may object to the brevity of the lesson. 
For the reading method, it may be too short. 
For better understanding and for higher reten- 
tion, its brevity is a decided advantage. Ac- 
tually, considering different forms of one word 
as different words, for they are that to the begin- 
ner, we find that the lesson includes twenty- 
three words and also provides for the learning 


of a variety of given names in Spanish. 
From the grammar viewpoint, here is a 
breakdown of the concepts to be learned: 


Masculine and feminine forms of nouns 

Agreement of the indefinite article with the 
noun 

The feminine form of the definite article 

Use of the prepositions ‘‘en” and “‘a”’ 

Pronouns “yo” and ‘‘me”’ 

Possessive adjective ‘“‘mi’’ and agreement 
with the noun 

Conjunction “y”’ 


Reflexive verb “‘llamarse” in first person | 


singular, present 
Verb ‘‘tener” and agreement with subject 
Formation of sentences 
Introduction to the use of accent marks. 


In the course of asking and answering ques- | 
tions on the lesson, the student is further ex- | 


posed to new grammar concepts or new forms o/ 


the same concepts. He learns to build questions | 


or to use the negative sentence. He may find 
need for the plural of nouns and adjectives. In 
addition to “yo,” he must learn to use “‘usted”; 
he must learn to use “su” instead of “‘mi.”’ Also 
he learns the third person singular, even the 
plural, in answering and asking questions with 
“tener” and “‘Ilamarse.’’ I find that I must be 
ever ready to anticipate the problems arising 
from the specific needs of the students. 


The analysis of a simple lesson reveals the | 
great possibilities open to a resourceful, inter- | 
ested teacher. The variety of lessons, the num: | 


ber of lessons, the rapidity with which lessons 
are covered are indicated by the type, the size, 
and the age level of the class. 

The method used for a board lesson can be 
modified for use with a textbook. With a text- 
book, however, I find its employment more 
difficult since most books are written for read- 
ing rather than conversation. I take more time 
in introducing the more extensive vocabulary 
and idioms used in the lesson. I take longer with 
my introductory sentences and questions. ! 
read the lesson to the students while they listen 
with books closed. Then, perhaps, I read t0 
them as they follow with books open. I ask 
them to raise their hand when I come to a par! 
they do not understand. Using words alread) 
learned or illustrations previously gathered fa 
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the purpose, I explain the more difficult parts. 
After reading the entire lesson, I may call on 
various students to read the lesson. 

As homework, a further reading of the lesson 
and, perhaps, the answering of questions based 
on the text are required. In some cases, original 
questions based on the reading may enhance the 
learning. Moreover, the students must study 
the key words for spelling, pronunciation, and 
for use in discussion the following day. 

Both board and book lessons are evaluated in 
like manner. The student uses the vocabulary, 
idioms, and grammar in conversation and dis- 
cussion in class and in various types of writing. 

Oral tests are given in various ways. Ques- 
tions using the vocabulary are used. A brief 
discussion on a given subject, such as “Mi 
familia,’ may be given. An individual discus- 
sion may be based on a picture given to each 
student, or a group discussion, on a picture 
shown by the teacher. A student may act as 
“teacher” and thus reveal his ability to ask 
questions and correct the mistakes of his fellow 
students. Flash cards on verb forms and other 
grammar points may be used. Later, questions, 
stated simply, on actual grammar rules may be 
answered. 

Written tests are also feasible. Students 
sometimes write answers to oral questions. 
Depending on the desired results, these are in 


complete seutences or in phrases or single 
words. Completion tests, true or false, multiple 
choice also are used. A test may require the 
change from present to past, from singular to 
plural, from positive to negative. For spelling 
and punctuation, dictation is very useful in 
these classes. 

In spite of some disadvantages, the direct 
method, in my opinion, is a perfect example of 
the hare and tortoise fable. Through slow, 
patient work a firm and fruitful foundation is 
laid. The method does not guarantee to produce 
linguists; it does not even guarantee to teach all 
students to speak Spanish. It does, however, 
capitalize on the eagerness of people, youngsters 
especially, to learn a foreign language. It pro- 
vides a semester or two of ‘‘fun” coupled with 
work and thus encourages many students to go 
into further study of a foreign language. Be- 
cause of the emphasis on the oral-aural ap- 
proach and the use of functional grammar, the 
student acquires a better accent and has a 
better understanding of the grammar and a 
higher retention of the vocabulary. Even more 
important, the teacher has fun and feels that 
she is doing a real job of teaching boys and girls. 

Mary M. Woop 

Daniel Webster Junior High School 

Los Angeles, California 


Summer Session in Vienna 


The German Department of the College of 
Wooster, in connection with the Institute of 
European Studies, conducts a regular nine-week 
summer session in Vienna, Austria. Under 
present arrangements students are eligible who 


have taken at least Beginning German or the 
equivalent. The director of the summer session 
is Prof. William I. Schreiber, Chairman of the 
German Department, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


Russian Materials 


Russian teachers will be interested in the 
following Office of Education publication, now 
revised: 


Materials in Russian of Possible Use in High 
School Classes. By Ilo Remer, October 
1960, 43 pp. (OE-27010.) 
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Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. De- 
partments of German and Spanish. 
Appointment: Matilda Crocitto Salamone (Say- 
ville Branch)—from Hofstra College 
Promotion: Anton Huffert—Associate Pro- 
fessor 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Robert C. 
Professor—from Cornell University 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 
Appointment: Manuel D. Ramirez—Associate 
Professor—from Kansas State University 
Promotion: Mary Gray Porter—Assistant Pro- 


Howes—Assistant 


fessor 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Carla A. Colter—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Alvin Harms—Assistant Professor; 
John Olyer—Assistant Professor; Yar Slavu- 
tich——Assistant Professor 


Promotions: Hubert Chanal—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Germaine L’Abbé—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 


Resignation: Bohdan Plaskacz 
Return from Leave: E. J. H. 
France 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Consuelor Jordan—to com- 
plete doctoral study at Columbia University 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of German and Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Ernest A. Johnson, Jr.— 


Greene—from 


De- 


research 

Promotion: Donald O. White—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Return from Leave: Murray B. Peppard—from 
Germany 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina. Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 

Appointment: J. Roy Prince—Professor and 
Chairman of Department—from East Caro- 
lina, College 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages, Oriental Studies, 
German and Russian. 
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Appointments: Robert Anderson—Assistant 
Professor—from Claremont Men's College; 


Don C. Bailey—Assistant Professor; Babette 


M. Becker—Assistant Professor; Guido Cap- 
poni—Assistant Elmwood 
Park High School, Illinois; John Frikart 

Assistant Professor—from Southwest 


Professor—from 


Loui 

siana Institute; Manuel P. Gonzalez—Visit- 

ing Professor—from University of California 

(Los Angeles); Peter Horwath—Assistant 

Professor—from Holy Cross; Joe Malik, Jr. 

Associate Professor—from University of 
Texas; Fernando D. Plaja—Visiting Profes- 
sor—from Stanford University; John Sharp 
Associate Professor—from Western 
College; Betty Walsh—Assistant Professor 
from University of Arkansas; William Whitby 
—Assistant Professor—from University of 
Southern California 

Death: Frances Eberling—October, 1959 

Leaves of Absence: Timothey Brown, Jr. 
(second semester, 1960-61); Loyal Gryting 
(second semester, 1959-60) 

Promotions: Arthur Beattie—Professor; Bab- 
ette Luz—Assistant Bernard 5S 
Silberman—Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Dwight Chambers—to 
State College; John Reynolds—to 
John’s University 

Return from Leave: J. R. Beck—from Europe; 
Jack Davis—from research in Mexico 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Gerardo Saenz—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Texas A. & M. 

Death: Cecilia Russell 

Promotions: Philip Flum—Associate Professor: 
Robert Schurfranz—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Betty Walsh 

Retirement: Olin MacMillan—20 
service 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: Ruth Stenseth—Professor 
Barnard College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ments of French and German. 


Texas 


Professor; 


Fresno 
Saint 


years of 


* Only personnel with the rank of Assistant Professor 
and above is included in this compilation. 
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Appointment: Edmond Danty—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from Carleton College 

Leaves of Absence: Helen Bailey—study and 
travel; André Mesnard—study and travel; 
Louise Stabenau—Germany 

Promotion: Tatiana Greene—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Constance Shaw Mallish—As- 
sistant Professor—from Emerson College 

Leave of Absence: August Buschmann—study, 
travel in Germany and Austria 

Return from Leave: Robert Seward—from 
Mexico 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Lawrence G. Jones—Associate 
Professor—from Harvard University 

Leaves of Absence: J. D. Gauthier—private re- 
search; Walter G. Langlois—grant to Har- 
vard for Oriental studies 

Resignation: Frank Inserni 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of German, Romance, Semitic and 
Slavic Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Anthony DeVito—research; 
Frank S. Giese—travel and research in 
France; Arthur J. Watzinger—travel and 
study in Europe (first semester) 

Promotion: Maria-Luisa Osorio—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: Leon I. Twarog—to Ohio State 
University 

Retirement: George A. Cummings—45 years of 
service 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotion: Michael R. Ramon—Chairman of 
the Department of Foreign Languages 

Retirement: Cecil L. Rew—25 years of service 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Department of European Languages and Litera- 
ture. 

Appointments: Michael Astour—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Seth G. Benardete—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Harvard University; Murray 
Sachs—Assistant Professor—from Williams 
College 

Promotions: Mary W. Bracket—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Irwin Weil—Assistant Professor; Eléo- 
nore M. Zimmermann—Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Yves Bonnefoy—was Visiting 
Professor only; Irving Massey—to McGill 
University; Jean Paris—was Visiting Pro- 
fessor only 





Return from Leave: Denah Lida—from Spain 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Emilio Clocchiatti—Assistant 
Professor—from Fairfield University 

Resignation: Pilar Régalado—marriage 

Return from Leave: John Rassias—from France 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. Departments of 
German and Romance Studies. 

Appointments: Michael Batts—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of California (Berke- 
ley); Robert Harden—Assistant Professor— 
from Duquesne University; Fred A. Kriigel 
—Assistant Professor—from University of 
Minnesota 

Leaves of Absence: R. J. Gregg—Dialectal 
studies in Ireland; K. Weinberg—Guggen- 
heim Scholarship for study in France 

Return from Leave: G. R. Tougas—from Lau- 
sanne (study of contempoary Swiss (French) 
poetry) 

Brooklyn College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: M. J. Benardete—Fulbright 
to Wales 

Promotions: Fan Parker—Associate Professor; 
Dominic Spagnoli—Assistant Professor 

Retirement: William R. Gaede—23 years of 
service 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Department of German. 

Appointment: James E. Wright—Assistant 

Professor—from Princeton University 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Languages and Literature. 

Appointment: Gordon R. Silber—Professor of 
Romance Languages and Chairman, De- 
partment of Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture—from Union College 

Leaves of Absence: J. Alan Pfeffer—research 
project in Germany; Olga P. Ferrer—to 
teach at Louisiana State University 

Promotion: Byron J. Koekkoek—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Death: Helen W. Burrell—July 15, 1960 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Departments of Spanish and Portuguese, Slavic 
Languages and Literatures, Near Eastern Lan- 
guages, Oriental Languages, Scandinavian, and 
Italian. 

Appointments: Bh. Krishnamurti—Assistant 
Professor; Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino—Lec- 
turer 

Leaves of Absence: F. Alegrfa—teach in Chile 
(Fall, 1960); William M. Brinner—research 
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(1960-62); R. Del Piero—Guggenheim in 
Spain (Fall, 1960); John J. Gumperz—re- 
search and book purchasing (Spring, 1960); 
Eric O. Johannesson—sabbatical (Spring, 
1961); C. E. Kany—sabbatical (1960-61); 
Bérge Gedsé Madsen—sabbatical (Fall, 
1960); Nicolas Perella—sabbatical in Italy 
and Boston; Edward H. Schafer—research in 
England; Donald H. Shively—research in 
Japan 

Promotions: Louis A. Murillo—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Michael C. Rogers—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Michael Samilov—Assistant Professor; 
Lawrence L. Thomas—Associate Professor; 
B. M. Woolbridge, Jr.—Associate Professor 

Resignation: George Gibian—accepted appoint- 
ment elsewhere 

Return from Leave: John J. Gumperz—from 
India and Europe; Assur G. Janzen—from 
sabbatical; John H. R. Polt—from Spain 

University of California (Santa Barbara) Goleta, 
California. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Promotion: Samuel A. Wofsy—Professor 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Departments of Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. 

Appointments: Julio Caillet-Bois—Professor— 
from University of Buenos Aires; Américo 
Castro—Visiting Professor—from University 
of Houston; Carlos Claveria—Professor— 
from Spanish Institute, Munich 

Leaves of Absence: J. Richard Andrews—sab- 
batical (Fall, 1960); Anibal Sanchez-Reulet— 
sabbatical in residence (Fall, 1960); Joseph H. 
Silverman—sabbatical (Spring, 1961); Dante 
D. Terza—Visiting Professor at Harvard 
(Spring, 1961) 

Promotions: William E. Bull—Professor; Carlo 
L. Golino—Professor; Carlos P. Otero—As- 
sistant Professor 

Return from Leave: 
from Italy 

University of California, Riverside, California. 
Department of Humanities. 

Appointment: Ben F. Stoltzfus—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Smith College 

Leave of Absence: André C. Malécot—sabbati- 
cal in France 

Resignations: Edson M. Chick; Terrence L. 
Hansen; Gino L. Rizzo 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Harold A. Waters—Assistant 
Professor—from William and Mary 

Leave of Absence: Weaver Marr—research in 
Germany; Donald Schier—research in France 

Resignations: Edmond Danty—to Barnard 


Pier-Maria Pasinetti— 





College; Raymond P. Poggenburg—to be 
Research Associate at University of Wiscon- 
sin 

Return from Leave: Charles A. Messner, Jr.— 
from research at Yale University 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Department of French 

Appointments: J. E. Blais—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Canadian Foreign Service; Pierre 
Mélése—Visiting Professor—from the Sor- 
bonne 

Leave of Absence: C. P. Fleischauer—study in 
France (sabbatical) 

Resignation: R. E. V. Bismuth—to University 
of Pretoria, South Africa 

Return from Leave: J. S. Tassie—from sab- 
batical in France 

Central College, Pella, Iowa. Departments of 
Spanish and German. 

Promotions: William D. Fuehrer—Assistant 
Professor; James G. Smalley—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Clifford J. Gallant—Assistant 
Professor—from Toulouse, France 

Promotion: Victor Coutant—Head of Depart- 
ment 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Resignation: Kurt Klein—to University of 

Illinois 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Robert A. Magill—Assistant 
Professor—from Ferrum Junior College 

Death: J. P. Knott—January 1, 1960 

College of Charleston, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Department of French. 

Promotion: Henry Miller, Jr.—Professor 

Return from Leave: Shubel Beasley—from 
year in Germany on Fulbright grant 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Depart: 
ment of Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Appointment: Eugene Vinaver—Visiting Pro- 
fessor—from University of Manchester 

Death: Elizabeth Wallace—April 10, 1960 

Leaves of Absence: Allen W. Phillips—research 
in Mexico on Guggenheim grant, October |, 
1960 to July 1, 1961; Bernard Weinberg— 
research in Italy and France (March 21 to 
October 1, 1960) 

Promotion: Hannibal 
fessor 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. De 
partment of Romance Languages. 


Noce—Associate Pro- 
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Leave of Absence: L. Clark Keating—chief 
education adviser, United States Operations 
Mission, Lima, Peru (1960-1961) 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Departments of Romance Languages and Ger- 
man. 

Appointment: Richard R. Miller—Visiting 
Lecturer—from Hotchkiss School 

Leave of Absence: Margaret McKenzie—to 
University of Colorado (1960-61) 

Promotion: Margaret McKenzie—Associate 
Professor 

Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Department of Modern Language. 

Appointments: Mary G. Hatch—Associate 
Professor; Elizabeth F. Johnson—Guest Pro- 
fessor—from Winthrop College 

Promotion: Aracelis G. Shaw—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: E. W. Anderson—to South Caro- 
lina Department of Education as State Super- 
visor of Foreign Languages 

Columbia University, New York, New York. De- 
partments of Germanic Languages and Chi- 
nese and Japanese. 

Appointments: William M. Hughes—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Michigan; 
Peter H. Lee—Assistant Professor; Ivan I. 
Morris—Assistant Professor; A. G. Steer, Jr. 
—Associate Professor—from Harpur College 

Leave of Absence: Walter Silz—research (1960) 

Promotions: Wm. Theodore de Bary—Profes- 
sor; Andre von Gronicka—Professor; Donald 
L. Keene—Professor; Helen M. Mustard— 
Professor; Walter H. Sokel—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Return from Leave: Wm. Theodore de Bary— 
from Japan 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesuria. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Raimonds Miesnieks—Assistant 
Professor; Martha Silseth—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Retirement: Martha Brennum Norse—40 years 
of service 

Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut. 
Department of French and Italian. 

Leave of Absence: Malcolm B. Jones—travei 
and research 

Promotion: Konrad Bieber—Professor and 
Chairman of Department 

Retirement: Marc Chadourne—10 years of 
service 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Gustav Must—Assistant Pro- 


fessor 

Promotions: G. J. Barberet—Associate Profes- 
sor; R. G. Mead—Professor; H. A. Maier— 
Professor 

Return from Leave: C. W. Obuchowski 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Division of 
Modern Languages and Department of German 
Literature. 

Appointments: Clifford S. Leonard Jr.—Assist- 
ant Professor; Harriet C. Mills—Assistant 
Professor—from Columbia University 

Leaves of Absence: F. B. Agard—research in 
Europe; C. F. Hockett—teaching in Hawaii, 
research in Pacific Islands 

Promotion: Burton E. Pike—Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Resignation: William G. Moulton—to Prince- 
ton University 

Return from Leave: John M. Echols—Indo- 
nesia; Herbert L. Kufner—Vienna; Donald 
F. Sola—Peru 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Carol Jo Sandy—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Bethel College 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture. 

Appointment: Laurette Veza—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from Barnard College 

Leave of Absence: George E. Diller—sabbatical 
in France (Spring, 1961) 

Promotion: Lawrence E. Harvey—Associate 
Professor 

Retirements: Charles R. Bagley—28 years of 
service; Warren E. Montsie—40 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Hugh M. Davidson—from 
France; Elias L. Rivers—from Spain 

Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. 
Department of Spanish. 
Resignation: Pedro Trakas—to Florida Pres- 
byterian College 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Tatiana Jardetzky—Associate 





Professor; Franklin Thompson—Associate 
Professsor 
Resignations: Laura J. McAdams—illness; 


Winifred Shannon—illness 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. De- 
partment of Modern Languages and Literatures. 
Promotions: Max S. Kirch—Associate Profes- 
sor; John A. Vorrath—Assistant Professor 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 
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Leave of Absence: Morris Wachs—study in 
France (Spring, 1961) 

Return from Leave: Marguerite Andrade— 
from Mexico; Ralph F. Carl—from France 
and Spain; Ruth Grace—from University of 
Michigan 

Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. Department 
of Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Thomas F. Dunn—Fulbright 
to Philippines 

Return from Leave: 
University of lowa 

Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Promotion: John M. Schabacker—Professor 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Retirement: B. R. Jordan—33 years of service 

Return from Leave: Gifford Davis—from 
Spain; Richard B. Grant—from France 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Resignation: Arthur R. Handen—to position in 

Canada 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. Departments 
of French and Spanish. 

Appointment: Dorothy Dennis—from Rock- 
ford College 

Leave of Absence: Hugh A. 
versity of Pittsburgh 

Resignation: Thomas Cassirer—to Smith Col- 


Ralph Salisbury—from 


Harter—to Uni- 


lege 
Pesere from Leave: Elizabeth van Buskirk— 
from France 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 


Appointment: Lucille Blesi—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Promotion: Hobart L. Stallard—Associate Pro- 
fessor 


Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. Department 
of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Thomas R. Hart-—Associate 
Professor—from Johns Hopkins University; 
Carlos Rojas—Assistant Professor—from Rol- 
lins College; Estelle Trépanier—Visiting 
Professor—from Dickinson College 

Resignation: Alberto Porqueras—to University 
of Missouri 

Return from Leave: Bruce R. Gordon—Direc- 
tor, Sweet Briar Junior Year in France 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Depart- 


ment of German. 
Resignation: Leonhard Baak—to Morningside 


College 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Gladstone R. Fluegge—Assist- 
ant Professor—from Iowa State University 
Death: Robert M. Strozier—April 20, 1960 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Promotion: Gardner P. Ashley—Associate Pro 
fessor 
Resignation: Charles Tuckerman 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Gerhard Bachert—visit 
France and Germany (Summer) 
George Washington University, Washington 6, 
D. C. Department of German. 
Appointment: Heinz-Dieter Osterle—Assistant 
Professor—from Brown University 
Promotions: James C. King—Associate Profes- 
sor; Gretchen Rogers—Professor 
Return from Leave: Gretchen Rogers—from 
sabbatical in Germany, July, 1960 
Georgetown University, \Washington, D. C. In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics. 
Appointment: Robert Lado—Academic Diree- 
tor of Institute—from University of Michi- 
gan 
Leaves of Absence: Salvatore J. Castiglione— 
Director of Middlebury College Graduate 
School of Italian in Italy (1960-61); Fred- 
erick D. Eddy—Modern Language Associa- 
tion Materials Committee (1960-62) 
Promotion: Herta Mueller—Associate  Pro- 
fessor 
Resignations: Hsin-Pao Chang; Paul R. Garvin 
Retirement: Colman L. Hardy—8 years of 
service 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Robert Lowe—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Arizona 
Luke Martel—Assistant Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
Promotions: Reinhold W. Hoffmann—<Acting 
Chairman of Department; Robert Lowe— 
Associate Professor; Mario Pavia—Associate 
Professor 
Retirement: Leo Bellerose—26 years of service 


Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: James Gough—Assistant Profes- 
sor; Louis J. Zahn—Associate Professor 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Depart- 

ment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Geneviéve Mauchauz—Assist- 
ant Professor; Wolfgang Thormann—Asso- 
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ciate Professor—from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 
Resignation: Lester Crocker—to Western Re- 
serve University 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Andrew P. Debicki—Assistant 
Professor—from Trinity College 
Leave of Absence: Beth Noble—research in 
Russia (Spring, 1960-61) 
Promotion: John Kleinschmidt—Professor 
Return from Andrew Brown—from 
Germany; John Kleinschmidt—from France 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 
Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Richard W. Norton—Assistant 
Professor 


Leave: 


Leave of Absence: Florence Fredricksen—to 
continue graduate studies 

Promotion: Sven V. Langsjoen—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: John W. Kronik—Fulbright 
to Spain; Frank A. Piano—to direct Hamil- 
ton College Junior Year in France 

Return from Leave: Lorin A. Uffenbeck—from 
France as Director of Junior Year 

Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Vir- 
ginia. Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: William Collar Holbrook—from 
Northwestern University 

Resignation: William H. Trapnell, Jr.—one- 
year appointment 

Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. Department 
of French. 

Appointment: Helen Farrere—Professor—from 
Tusculum College 

Resignation: Kathleen A. Easling—to Miami 
University 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Mary Lunn Rodgers—Assistant 
Professor—from Abilene Public Library 

Leave of Absence: Ella Levett—Study in 
Spain 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Departments of Romance Languages, Germanic 
Languages, Slavic Languages and Linguistics. 

Appointments: Joachim Brimke—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Johns Hopkins University; 
Einar I. Haugen—Professor—from Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 

Leaves of Absence: Herbert Dieckmann—Re- 
search Fellow to Warburg Institute of Uni- 
versity of London (Spring, 1960-61); Henry 
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Hatfield—sabbatical research and teaching 
at University of Berlin; John Nelson—Gug- 
genheim for study and research in Italy; 
Egon Schwarz—sabbatical research (Fall) 

Promotions: Edward J. Geary—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Anthony Oettinger—Associate Pro- 
fessor; George Siegel—Assistant Professor; 
Calvert Watkins—<Assistant Professor 

Resignations: David I. Grossvogel—to Cornell 
University; Dell Hymes—to University of 
California, Berkeley; L. G. Jones—to Boston 
College 

Return from 
France 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. Depart- 
ments of European Languages, Asian and Pacific 
Languages. 

Appointments: Albert E. Dien—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; José Garcia—Assistant Professor— 
from University of Colorado; Isabella Trou- 
piansky—Assistant Professor—from Bennett 
College; Kenneth Yasuda—dAssistant Pro- 
fessor—from Asia Foundation 

Leave of Absence: Bertha Mueller—sabbatical 


Leave: Edward Morris—from 





(February—June, 1960); exchange leave 
(1960-61) 

Promotion: Ruth Pavlantos—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Return from Leave: Ruth Pavlantos—sabbati- 
cal in Greece 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Maurice Baudin—Visiting Pro- 
fessor (John Hay Whitney Foundation)— 
from New York University; Ellis G. Porter— 
Associate Professor—from Louisiana State 
University 

Promotion: John C. Sacorafos—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: Hermann W. 
another position 

High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotion: Arthur E. LeVey—Head of De- 
partment 

Resignation: Gerard C. Cleisz—accept position 
in California 


Reske—to accept 


Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Department of 
German. 
Appointment: Wayne Wonderley—Associate 


Professor—from Ohio State University 
Resignation: M. C. Morris—to join staff of 
Friendship House, 
Germany 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New 
York. Department of Modern Languages. 


Bueckeberg, Hanover, 
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Appointment: Judith S. Merrill—Associate 

Professor—from Western College 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotion: Daniel M. Crabb—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Hunter College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Leave of Absence: S. Etta Schreiber—research 

Promotions: Lena F. Dahme—Associate Pro- 
fessor; S. Etta Schrieber—Associate Profes- 
sor 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Charles Africa, Jr—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; R. Audrey Greenwood—Assistant 
Professor 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Nelson Curtis—from Flint Jun- 
ior College 

Promotion: E. Heyse Dummer—Professor and 
Head of Department 

Resignation: Edeltrud Miller—to Eureka Col- 
lege 

University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois. Depart- 
ments of German and French. 


Leave of Absence: Robert Kauf—Study of 
Viennese theater (second semester 1958— 
59) 

Promotions: Arnold J. Hartoch—Associate 


Professor (1959); Marie E. Lein—Associate 
Professor (1959); José S&nchez—Professor; 
William M.Schuyler— Professor (1959) ; Eliza- 
beth Teichmann—Assistant Professor (1959); 
Hazel C. Vardaman—Professor (1959) 

Return from Leave: Robert Kauf—from Vienna 
(second semester); William M. Schuyler— 
from France (sabbatical leave, second semes- 
ter 1958-59) 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Depart- 
ments of Spanish, Italian, and German. 

Appointments: Marcos Morinigo—Visiting Pro- 
fessor—from University of Buenos Aires; 
Gerard Schmidt—Assistant Professor—from 
Harvard University 

Leaves of Absence: Frank G. Banta—study and 
research (first semester of 1960-61); Ernst A. 
Philippson—study and research (second se- 
mester of 1960-61) 

Promotions: James Engel—Assistant Professor; 
Burkhard Seubert—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Marie Rosa Lida de Malkiel— 
termination of appointment 

Return from Leave: Henri Stegemeier—from 
Germany 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: William R. Burnie—Associate 
Professor—from Concord College 

Resignation: Walter D. Kline—to Parsons Col- 
lege 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. De- 
partments of French and Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, German, Slavic Languages, Linguis- 
tics and Comparative Literature. 

Appointments: Lawrence O. Frye—Lecturer— 
from University of Texas; Carlos Ortegoza 
—Associate Professor—from University of 
Colorado; James F. Poag—Lecturer—from 
University of Illinois; Antonio Russi—Visit- 
ing Professor—from Scuola Normale Su- 
periore, Pisa; Albert Valdman—Assistant 
Professor—from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Ulrich Weisstein—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Lehigh University 

Leaves of Absence: Michael Ginsburg—Ful- 
bright Lecturer at University of Helsinki; 
Hans Jaeger—sabbatical and Guggenheim 
Fellowship; Harvey L. Johnson—sabbatical 
in Spain and Portugal (Spring, 1961); John 
N. Pappas—Fulbright in France; Angela 
Paratore—sabbatical research; Alo Raun— 
Fulbright to Finland; Edward Stankiewicz 
—Visiting Professor to University of Chi- 
cago; Samuel F. Will—research in France 
(Spring, 1961) 


Promotions: Robert Champigny—Professor; 
Donald H. Crosby—Assistant Professor; 
Francis W. Gravit—Professor; John N. 


Pappas—Associate Professor; Henry H. H. 
Remak—Professor; Thomas A. Sebeok— 
Professor 
Resignation: Olga Scherer-Virski 
Retirement: Lander MacClintock—40 years ol 
service 
Return from Leave: Lionel J. Friedman—from 
Fulbright in France 
Inter-American University, San German, Puerto 
Rico. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Michael Smith—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Department of Languages, Speech, and Litera- 
ture. 
Appointment: Joseph Kupcek—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Creighton University 
Resignation: Maria Pinillos— Marriage 
Return from Leave: Edna Miller 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. De 
partments of Romance Languages, German, and 
Chinese. 
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Appointments: Jessie Gillespie Hornsby—As- 
sistant Professor—from University of To- 
ronto; Helene Scriabine—Assistant Professor 
—from Syracuse University; Raman L. Y. 
Woon—Assistant Professor—from New Asia 
College, Hong Kong 

Death: Stephen H. Bush—January 3, 1960 


Promotion: Florindo V. Ceretta—Associate 
Professor 

Resignation: Wasyl Jaszczun—to University of 
Pittsburgh 


Retirements: Erich Funke—29 years of service; 

Herbert O. Lyte—31 years of service 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Retirement: Kathe B. Froehlich—3 years of 
service 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: George Dolnikowski—study 
at Harvard University 

Return from Leave: George B. Clemens—from 
Europe 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. De- 
partment of Languages. 

Appointment: Gunther Spaltmann—Exchange 
Lecturer—from University of Bonn, Ger- 
many 

Promotion: Marcelle Dale—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Hernan Hernandez 

Return from Leave: Peter Boyd-Bowman— 
from Bogota, Colombia 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Paul F. Guenther—Associate 
Professor—from Vanderbilt University 

Death: Rudolf K. Bernard—January 28, 1960 

Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Margaret Beeson—Assistant 
Professor—from Baylor University 

Resignation: Manuel Ramirez—to University 
of Alabama 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. De- 
partments of Romance Languages, Germanic and 
Slavic Languages. 

Appointments: Salvador Aguado Andreut—As- 
sociate Professor—from University of Costa 
Rica; Helmut Hiilsbergen—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Cologne, Ger- 
many; Michael Kollmer—Visiting Professor 
—from Fuerstenfeldbruck, Germany; Michael 
Scherer—Visiting Professor—from Theresian- 
gymnasium, Munich; Heinrich Stammler— 


Associate Professor—from Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


Leaves of Absence: George Ivask—to Univer- 
sity of Washington; George W. Kreye—re- 
search (Fall semester); Seymour Menton— 
director of Junior Year Program in Costa 
Rica (Spring, 1959-60) 

Promotion: George 
fessor 

Resignations: Eugene Norwood—to University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Kristina Trendota 
—to Wayne State University 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: C. W. Butler—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Colgate University; P. A. 
Duncan—Assistant Professor—from Okla- 
homa State University 

Death: Hobart Ryland—July 20, 1960 

Leaves of Absence: A. E. Biggee—study and 
travel in Germany and Austria; Jane Hasel- 
den—study and travel in France; James H. 
Johnson—Visiting Teacher, Panama Canal 
Zone; J. H. Ubben—Visiting Professor, 
Lehigh University 

Promotions: J. E. Hernandez—to Professor; 
Alberta Wilson Server—to Professor; Thomas 
C. Walker—to Professor 

Resignation: Calvin H. Evans—to Louisiana 
State University 

Return from Leave: Blaine Schick—from world 
tour 

Knoxville College, Knoxville 21, Tennessee. De- 
partment of Language. 

Appointments: Nathaniel Tyler—Assistant 
Professor—from Fisk University; John Va- 
lencia—from Temple College 

Resignation: Beatrice Clark—to North Caro- 
lina College 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Languages. 

Return from Leave: Samuel Pascal—from West- 
ern Europe 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Area of 
Language and Literature. 

Appointment: Herbert G. Weinberg—Assist- 
ant Professor Spanish—from Kenyon Col- 
lege 

Promotion: Robert L. Nugent—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Richard O. Whitcomb—Assist- 
ant Professor—from Hobart College 

Leaves of Absence: Bruce Cronmiller—study in 
France; Dorrit Friedlander—study in Ger- 
many 

Resignation: Warren Caryl 


Pro- 


Ivask—Associate 
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Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Sara Elizabeth Piel—Professor 
and Chairman of Department—from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 
Promotion: Frances Fields—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Retirement: Alvin Stonecipher—26 years of 
service 
Return from 
Guatemala 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of German. 
Appointment: John Harms Ubben—Visiting 
Associate Professor—from University of Ken- 


Leave: Francis Fields—from 


tucky 
Resignation: William V. Glebe—to Ohio Wes- 
leyan University 
Lewis and Clark College, 
Department of Foreign Language. 
—Associate Pro- 


Portland, Oregon. 
Promotion: Corinne Pouteau 
fessor 
Retirement: Beatrice Young 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Ten- 
nessee. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Mrs. Dickinson—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Erich H. Penz—Professor 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: José Marin—Assistant Profes- 
sor; Helen Zimnavoda—Assistant Professor 
Promotion: Harold Lionetti—Assicoate Pro- 
fessor 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Calvin Evans—Assistant Pro- 
fesssor—from University of Kentucky; 
Bohdan Plaskacz—Associate Professor—from 
University of Alberta 
Leave of Absence: A. Bruce Gaarder—to serve 
as Specialist in Research, NDEA, Title VI 
Promotions: John J. Guilbeau—Professor; 
Eliott D. Healy—Professor 
Return from Peter 
University of Wisconsin 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. De- 
partment of Languages. 
Appointment: Robert Berndt—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Mount Union College 
Promotion: Susanne Robbins—Professor 
Resignation: Richard W. Norton—to Gustavus 
Adolphus College 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. Department of French. 
Appointments: Charles Clark—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Colorado; André 





Leave: Lunardini—from 


Génuist—Lecturer—from Lycée de Laval, 
Brittany, France 
Leave of Absence: R. W. Walters—study in 
Paris and Geneva 
Promotions: C. A. E. Jensen 
Joubert—Assistant Professor 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Attila K. Soos—<Assistant Pro- 


Professor; André 





fessor 
Promotion: John A. Pettit—Head of Depart- 
ment 
Retirement: George H. Blake—31 years of 
service 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: John J. Conley—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Robert R. LaDu—Assistant Professor; 
Samuel Sauceda—Assistant Professor; S. S. 
Trifilo—Associate Professor 

Resignation: Robert 
State University, Oakland 

Return from Leave: Jurgen Born—from Ger- 
many; Samuel Sauceda—from Spain 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Department of Spanish. 

Appointment: H. Murphy 

Resignation: J. Stous 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Jean V. Alter—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Howard University; Donald 
Hitchcock—Assistant Professor 

Retirement: Charles F. Kramer—44 years of 
service 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Department of Modern 
Languages. 

Appointment: Stephen J. Gendzier—Assistant 
Professor—from Columbia University 

Leave of Absence: Morris Halle—Fellow at 
Stanford Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 

Promotion: William F. Bottiglia—Professor 

Retirement: Herman Klugman—15 years 0! 
service 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German. 

Appointments: Max Delhomme—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Arcachon, France; Ronald 
Hauser—Assistant Professor—from Smith 
College; Agnes G. Raymond—Assistant Pro 
fessor—from Wilson College; James Stais— 
Assistant Professor—from Marshall College 

Leave of Absence: F. C. Ellert—sabbatical 


Simmons—to Michigan 
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leave in Europe, research on Franz Werfel 

Promotion: Harold L. Smith, Jr—Assistant 
Professor 

Resignation: Alexander Hull, Jr.—to Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, St. John’s College 

Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. Department 
of Spanish. 

Appointment: Claude L. Britt—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Stetson University 

Resignation: Louise Sand—to University of 
South Florida 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Departments of 
French and Spanish. 

Appointments: Kathleen Easling—Assistant 
Professor—from Hanover College; Gwenda 
Echard—Lecturer—University of Cardiff, 
Wales; Raymond P. Moloney—Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Spanish 

Leave of Absence: Agnes Fowler— illness in 
family 

The former Department of Romanic Languages 
has been divided into the Department of French 
and the Department of Spanish. Professor L. P. 
Irvin continues as Chairman of the Department 
of French. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: James Compton—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Northwestern University 

Return from Leave: Anna R. Ceci-Knabb— 
from Fulbright in Italy; Reuben Y. Ellison 
—from Paris; Leonard R. Muller—from 
Europe; U. H. Williams—from study at 
Louisiana State University 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Urban T. Holmes, Jr.—Consult- 
ing Professor—from University of North 
Carolina (1960-61) 

Leaves of Absence: Marcelle Abell—study in 
France (Fall and Winter 1960); Laszlo Borbas 
—study in France (Spring, 1961) 

Promotions: Marilyn M. Barthelme—Assistant 
Professor; Louis-P. Cormier—Associate Pro- 
fessor; Stanley E. Howell—Professor; Georges 
J. Joyaux—Professor; Nikolai Poltoratzky— 
Associate Professor 

Retirement: Hermann H. Thornton—12 years 
of service 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Departments of Romance Languages, German, 
and Far Eastern Languages. 

Appointments: Li Chi—from University of 
California; Jean R. Gillet—Visiting Lecturer 
—from Wellesley College; Monroe Z. Hafter 
—Assistant Professor—from Williams Col- 





lege; Manoochehr Varasteh—Lecturer—from 
University of Tehran 

Death: A. J. Gaiss—June 4, 1960 

Leaves of Absence: James I. Crump, Jr.—re- 
search; Paul Ilie—research; Enrique Ander- 
son Imbert—research; Lawrence B. Kiddle— 
to Spain; Arthur E. Link—research; Yao 
Shen—research 

Promotions: F. X. Braun—Professor; Martin 
Dyck—Associate Professor; William C. Mc- 
Crary—Assistant Professor; Roy J. Nelson— 
Assistant Professor; Robert L. Politzer—Pro- 
fessor; C. K. Pott—Professor and Acting 
Chairman of German Department; I. E. 
Seidler—Assistant Professor; Kenneth S. 
White—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: F. S. Escribano 

Retirement: H. W. Nordmeyer—25 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Ernst Pulgram—from 
Italy, Greece, Austria, Turkey 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Mischa H. Fayer—travel in 
Russia (first semester 1960-61) 

Return from Leave: Werner Neuse—from di- 
rectorship of Middlebury Graduate School of 
German at University of Mainz 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Billy M. Bufkin—Assistant 
Professor—from Tulane University; John L. 
Guest—Acting Chairman 

Resignation: Mrs. Francisco Norona—termina- 
tion of one-year appointment 

Retirement: Alfred P. Hamilton—41 years of 
service 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Departments of Romance Languages, Ger- 
man, and Slavic and Oriental Languages. 

Appointment: Cecil Wood—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Yale University 

Death: Alvin E. Prottengeier—January 14, 
1960 

Leaves of Absence: Raymond L. Grismer—edit 
anonymous medieval history of Spain; T. B. 
Irving—research on North African dialects of 
Arabic at Georgetown University; Elizabeth 
Nissen—study of contemporary Italian thea- 
tre; Armand A. Renaud—write book on 
Baroque literature in France 

Promotions: E. M. Copeland—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Eugene H. Falk—Chairman of Ro- 
mance Languages Department; Pearl Niemi 
—Associate Professor 

Resignations: Marthe Blinoff—return to France; 
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T. F. Magner—to Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 

Retirement: Lynwood G. Downs—40 years of 
service 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Thomas T. Chisholm—Assistant 
Professor—from West Texas State College 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Alberto Porqueras- Mayo—As- 
sociate Professor—from Emory University 

Promotion: Herbert S. Gershman—Associate 
Professor 

Return from Leave: Albert Brent—from Spain 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Resignation: Fred 
College 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Gertrud Lackschewitz—Assist- 

ant Professor—from New York City Library 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. Department of Slavic Studies. 

Promotion: Emile B. Walter—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Margaret Gump—research 
and travel 

Promotion: Michael Elias—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: Ralph Iobst 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Reinhardt Kyler—Assistant 
Professor—-from College of Wooster; Ruth 
Meister—Associate Professor—from Susque- 
hana University 

Leave of Absence: Mrs. George A. Eynon— 
residence in France (August, 1960) 

Resignation: Robert H. Berndt 

Muskingham College, New Concord, Ohio. De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Alfonso Berrios—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Miami University; Agnes Porter 
—Assistant Professor—from Kansas State 
University, Hays 

Promotion: John W. Peters—Professor 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Promotion: Lloyd D. Teale—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: Jacques G. Benay—to Wayne 
State University 


M. Mullett—to National 


Return from Leave: Reino Virtanen—research 

in Paris 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Charles V. Wells—Assistant 
Professor—from College of Idaho 

Resignation: George McMurray—to Colorado } 
State University, Fort Collins 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Department of Romance 
Languages. 

Promotion: A. J. Shaw—Associate Professor 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Department of Modern and Classical 
Languages. 

Appointment: Truett E. Book—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from University of Texas 

Leaves of Absence: W. F. DeJongh—sabbatica! 
for research; M. R. Nason—sabbatical for 
research } 

New York University, New York, New York. De- 
partment of German. 

Leave of Absence: Ernst Rose—sabbatical 

Promotion: Arthur Geismar—Associate Pro- | 
fessor 

New York University, University College, New | 
York, New York. Department of German. 

Promotion: Robert A. Fowkes—Professor 
New York University, Washington Square College, | 
New York, New York. Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

Appointment: Harry Lovett—Visiting Protes- 

sor—from Monmouth College 

Leave of Absence: Maria Teresa Babin—re- 
search and lectures in Europe 

Promotions: Louise S. Blanco—Associate Pro: 
fessor; R. Anthony Castagnaro—Associate 
Professor; J. Richard Toven—Acting Chair. 
man 

Resignation: Ernesto J. DaCal—as Chairmar 
to have more time for research j 

Return from Leave: R. Anthony Castagnaro— 
from Madrid 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Nort! 
Carolina. Departments of Romance Languages 
and Germanic Languages. 

Promotions: George Bernard Daniel—Assis*: 
ant Professor; Ransom T. Taylor—Associatt ’ 
Professor 

Retirement: Sturgis E. Leavitt—43 years 0 
service 

Return from Leave: Urban Tigner Holmes, J! 
—from Australia; Herbert W. Reichert—fro* 
Guggenheim and Kenan leaves (1958-59) 

Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Department of Modern Languages. 
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Appointment: Raymond Thomas—Assistant 

Professor—from Assumption College 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. De- 
partments of Romance Languages, German, and 
Russian. 

Appointments: Erich Heller—Professor—from 
Swansea, England; Francis G. Very—Assist- 
ant Professor—from University of Wisconsin 

Resignations: Donald G. Castanien—to Uni- 
versity of California, Davis; William C. Hol- 
brook—to Hampden-Sydney College; Hein- 
rich Stammler—to University of Kansas 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Frederick Powell—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Blair Academy 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Departments of 
French and Italian, German and Russian. 

Appointment: Richard Exner—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Princeton University 

Promotion: Bernard Garniez—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: Heinz Politzer—to University of 
California, Berkeley 

Return from Leave: Bernard Garniez—from 
Danforth Fellowship in New York 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Gabriele Benton—research 
in Spain (first semester 1959-60) 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages, German, and 
Slavic Languages. 

Appointment: Leon I. Twarog—Professor— 
from Boston University 

Leaves of Absence: Juan Avalle-Arce—research 
in Spain; Don L. Demorest—research in 


France 

Promotion: Charles Carlut—Associate Profes- 
sor 

Resignation: Wayne Wonderley—to Hiram 
College 


Return from Leave: James Doolittl—from 
France; George R. Havens 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Departments of 
German and Russian, and Romance Languages. 
Appointment: Carrol F. Coates—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Yale University 
Promotion: B. A. Renkenberger—Professor 
Resignations: Morton Benson—to University of 
Pennsylvania; Oldrich Kadlec—to college in 


Pennsylvania 
Retirement: G. T. Wilkinson—40 years of 
service 


Return from Leave: Wallace Cameron—from 
teaching in Bolivia 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. De- 
partments of French and German. 

Appointments: Henry Chabert—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from United Nations, translator; 
William Glebe—Assistant Professor—from 
Lehigh University; Madeleine Raaphorst— 
Assistant Professor 

Promotion: Kurt Guddat—Associate Professor 

Resignation: Elizabeth O’ Bear 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklaoma. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: John Grigsby—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from University of Pennsylvania 

Promotion: Lowell Dunham—Professor 

Retirement: Stephen Scatori—40 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Joan Ciruti—from Lan- 
guage Development Section, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Retirement: Raymond J. Maxwell—30 years of 
service 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: LaVelle Rosselot—research 
in France 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Resignation: Emma Lauberte—graduate study 

at Columbia University 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Robert A. Kreiter—Assistant 
Professor—from University of California 
(Berkeley); Patricia A. Leyden—Assistant 
Professor—from Madrid, Spain 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Constance Hampl—Associate 
Professor of French—from Sunset Hill High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Anne Kline; Walter Kline— 

Professor 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena, California. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Leslie Koltai—from Valley Col- 
lege, Los Angeles; Stephen A. Reyes—from 
Muir College, Pasadena 

Retirement: Johanna Hoone 

Return from Leave: Henry F. Cordelius—sab- 
batical in Europe 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
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Pennsylvania. Departments of Romance Lan- 
guages and German. 
Appointment: James B. Wadsworth—Asso- 
ciate Professor—from Queens College 
Leave of Absence: Richard N. Krogh—(Sep- 
tember 1960—June 1961)—Post-doctoral Ful- 
bright research grant for teaching English as 
a foreign language at the Central University, 
Quito, Ecuador, and at the University of 
Guayaquil, Equador. 


Promotions: Donald W. Bleznick—Associate 
Professor; H. Tracy Sturcken—Associate 
Professor 

Resignation: Albert Valdman—to Indiana Uni- 
versity 


Retirement: Nora E. Wittman—27 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Lois B. Hyslop—from re- 

search and writing, U.S.A.; Gerald M. Moser 
—Portugal and Spain, research and writing 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
vania. Departments of Germanic Languages, 
Slavic and Baltic Studies, and Oriental Studies. 
Appointments: Morton Benson—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Ohio University; Mieczyslaw 
Giergielewicz—Associate Professor; Svi Rin 
—Assistant Professor—from Brandeis Uni- 
versity 
Leaves of Absence: Mark J. Dresden—study in 
India and Iran; Adolph C. Gorr—sabbatical 
(first semester); Moshe Greenberg—study in 
Israel (second semester); Samuel N. Kramer 
—study in Pakistan and India (first semester) 
Promotions: Gerhard Baumgaertel—Assistant 
Professor; Anna Pirscenok—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Return from 

from sabbatical 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Modern Languages and 
Literatures. 

Death: John Bickley—August, 1959 

Promotion: J. Kolbert—Associate Professor 

Retirement: Michael DeVitis—36 years of serv- 

ice 

“This Department has undergone extensive re- 
organization. There is a union of four sub-depart- 
ments, each with its own chairman, and with one 
of these four chairmen serving on a rotational 
basis as Administrative Officer for the entire 
Department. 

The four sub-departments and their chairmen 
are as follows: German Chairman, Dr. Klaus 
Jonas; Far Eastern Chairman, Dr. Wu-Chi Liu; 
Romance Languages (French, Spanish, Italian) 
Chairman, Dr. J. Kolbert; Slavic and Modern 


Adolf D. Klarmann— 


Leave: 





Greek (Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Modern Greek) 
Chairman, Dr. Charles Bidwell. 
The Administrative Officer for the first three- 
year term is Dr. Kolbert.” 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Robert W. Kretsch—Assistant 
Professor—from Queens College 
Promotions: Conrad P. Homberger—Associate 
Professor; Frederick C. Kreiling—Associate 
Professor 
Resignation: Hunter B. 
Angeles State College 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: Carl Baumann—complete 
essays on works of Stendhal and Mann; 
Howard T. Young—write book on contempo- 


Smeaton—to Los 


rary poetry 
Promotions: Robert F. Leggewie—Professor; 
Howard T. Young—Associate Professor 
Resignation: Gustave Mathieu—to Orange 
County State College, Fullerton, California 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Departments of Romance Languages, Oriental 
Studies, and Germanic Languages and Literature. 
Appointments: K. Aschaffenburg—Lecturer; 
Arash Bormanshinov— Assistant Professor— 
from Rutgers University; David Djaparidze 
—Visiting Professor—from Indiana Univer- 
sity; W. Emrich—Visiting Professor—from 
Free University, Berlin; E. Kahler—Visiting 
Professor; W. G. Moulton—Professor—from 
Lecturer; Valdo 
Professor—from 


College (Tokyo, 





Cornell University; F. Seel 
H. Viglielmo—Assistant 
International Christian 
Japan) 

Death: H. W. Hewett-Thayer—June 16, 1960 

Leaves of Absence: Douglas W. Alden—re- 
search; Blanchard W. Bates—research; Bb. 
Ulmer—Sabbatical and Visiting Professor 
Washington University; B. Bayly Winder— 
to serve as educational consultant for Ford 
Foundation 

Promotions: Herman Ermolaev—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Claudio Guillen—Associate Professor; 
Francois Hoffman—Assistant Professor; Al- 
bert Sonnenfeld—Assistant Professor 

Resignations: R. Exner—to Oberlin College; 
Robert W. Hartle; Ralph Matlaw 

Return from Leave: Alfred Foulet; John B. 
Hughes—from Argentina; Norman _ Itzko- 
witz—from Turkey; Albert Sicroff—from 
Spain 

Queens College, New York, New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 
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Appointments: Evelyn S. Bersak—Lecturer; 

Margaret Lehman—Lecturer 
Leave of Absence: Lienhard Bergel—study in 

Italy and Visiting Professor at University of 

Minnesota (Spring, 1961) 

Promotion: Marianne Zerner—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Departments of French and German. 

Appointment: Gérard Bessette—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Royal Military College of 
Canada 

Resignation: Albert Le Grand—to University 
of Montreal 

Return 
Vienna 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. De- 
partment of Languages. 

Promotion: Gerd A. Gillboff—Professor 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. De- 
partment of Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: William Stryker—Fulbright 
to Helsinki, Finland as Visiting Lecturer; 
William Umbach—to Salzburg, Austria with 
European Semester students 

Promotion: Ralph Hone—Acting Director of 
the Division of Languages and Literature 

Resignation: Mary Welles Coulter—to State 
Teachers College (Kutztown, Pennsylvania) 

Return from Leave: Ward Miller 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Department of 
Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Mary B. Taintor—Professor of 

French (part-time)—from Dickinson College 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: D. Lincoln Canfield—Ful- 
bright Lectureship at Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo, Bogotaé, Colombia (first semester) 

Robert T. Guiffrida—Assistant 
Professor; Eduardo Betoret Paris—Associate 
Professor; Virgil W. Topazio—Professor 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Department 

of Languages. 

Promotion: Gina Wassing—Associate Professor 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Appointments: Lillian H. Gleason—Associate 
Professor—from University of Illinois; A. M. 
Hardee—Assistant Professor—from Duke 
University; Hubert Marcotte—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from The Bolles School, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Resignations: Barbara Bode; Robert L. Mor- 
genroth; Mrs. Albertine Osgood; Carlos 


from Leave: Hans’ Eichner—from 





Promotions: 


Rojas; Daniel A. Zaret—end of one year ap- 
pointment 
Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Carmelo Gariano—Visiting As- 
sistant Professor of Modern Languages— 
University of Detroit 

Promotions: Norma VV. Fornaciari—Acting 
Chairman, Department of Modern Lan- 
guages; Otto Wirth—Acting Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Departments of Romance Languages and Ger- 
man. 

Promotions: Jean Collignon—Chairman of De- 
partment for 1960-65; Jacques Fontanet— 
Associate Professor; Johannes Nabholz— 
Chairman of Department of German 

Retirement: Albert W. Holzmann—37 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Jean Collignon—from 
Smith College as Visiting Professor 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada. 
Department of French. 

Promotion: Bernadine A. Bujila—Head of De- 

partment 
Scripps College, Claremont, California. Depart- 
ment of Spanish and Hispanic American Litera- 
ture 

Promotion: Ruth S. Lamb—Professor 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Departments of Romance Languages and Ger- 
man. 

Appointments: Felix R. Freudmann—Associate 
Professor—from New York University; Ce- 
cile Johnson—Visiting Professor—from Sweet 
Briar College; Kurt Oppiz—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Colorado State College 

Leaves of Absence: Denis Bouchard—to finish 
Ph.D.; Charles Hill—sabbatical 

Promotion: Rudolf Sturm—Associate Professor 

Resignations: Yvette Fallandy—to Mills Col- 
lege; M. H. Pauly; Edward Sarmiento—to 
Western Reserve University 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Carroll E. Mace—Assistant 
Professor; Walter E. Meeks—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Leave of Absence: J. W. Hassell—Fulbright to 
France 

State University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. Department of Modern Foreign 
Languages. 

Appointments: Erwin Behrendt—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Marquette University; Michael 
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Jaremko—Associate Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Manitoba; Harry Koenig—Asso- 
ciate Professor—from Oklahoma Teachers 
College, Weatherford 

Resignations: Thor Prodanink—to finish work 
on Ph.D. at University of Minnesota; Harold 
Scholler—to University of Michigan 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. Departments of German, Spanish and 
Italian, Slavic Studies, and Asiatic Studies. 

Appointments: David Y. Chen—Visiting Pro- 
fessor; Everett W. Hesse—Professor—from 
University of Wisconsin; Hector H. Orjuela— 
Assistant Professor—from Virginia Military 
Institute; John M. Spalek—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Stanford University; Richard Fu- 
sen Yang—Visiting Associate Professor— 
from University of Washington; I. S. Zaver— 
Visiting Assistant Professor—from Univer- 
sity of Queensland (Australia) 

Resignations: Dwight L. Bolinger—to Univer- 
sity of Colorado; William M. Whitley—to 
University of Arizona; Isabella Yen 

Return from Leave: Ludwig Marcuse—from 
Goethe Universitaet, Frankfurt, Germany; 
Dorothy McMahon—from study of con- 
temporary Hispanic novel 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Return from Leave: Vera L. Peacock—from 

Mexico and Spain 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, 
Missouri. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotion: James R. Woodward—Assistant 

Professor 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Department of Languages. 

Appointment: Guenther Bicknese—Assistant 
Professor—from Graham-Eckes School, Palm 
Beach, Florida 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
New York. Department of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Joseph Coleman—complete 
work on Ph.D. 

The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Departments of French, German, and Spanish. 

Appointment: John Whiton—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Europe 

Leave of Absence: Sister St. Dominic—study 
for Ph.D. at University of Minnesota 

Return from Leave: Sister Mary Henry—from 
Laval University, Quebec 

St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Remo Iannucci—Assistant 
Professor from Mt. St. Vincent College; 


Edith Kern—Associate Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Julius Lombardi— 
Professor—from Seton Hall; John J. Rey- 
nolds—Assistant Professor—from Arizona 
Resignation: Maria Carrasco—to Hunter Col- 
lege 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointment: Oliver Andrews, Jr.—Professor 
and Department Head—from Purdue Uni- 
versity 
Leave of Absence: Rita Goldberg— Danforth to 
Spain 
Promotion: Harriman Jones—Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Retirement: Ruth Kirby Jamieson—21 years of 
service 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. Depart- 
ments of German and Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Peter D. Bubresko—Assistant 
Professor; Hanno Klassen—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Chicago 
Leave of Absence: Iver Ivask—research and 
study in Europe 


Resignations: Lloyd H. Person; Eugene C. 
Sneary 

Return from Leave: Etta Scott—from study in 
Spain 


Stanford University, Stanford, California. De- 
partments of Modern European Languages and 
Asian Languages. 

Appointments: Chun-Jo Liu—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Harvard University; Eva M. 
Lueders—Assistant Professor—from Catho- 
lic University of America; William H. Mc- 
Cullough—Asisstant Professor—from Uni- 
versity of California; Leo Spitzer—Visiting 
Professor—from Johns Hopkins University 

Leaves of Absence: Helmut R. Boeninger— 
teaching at Stanford-in-Germany; Robert 
Brower—illness; Raymond D. Giraud—Stan- 
ford-in-France; Frederic Spiegelberg—sab- 
batical (Spring and Summer); Ruth Hirsch 
Weir 

Promotions: Shau Wing Chan—Director of the 
Chinese-Japanese Language Center in addi- 
tion to his duties as Executive Head of the 
Department of Asian Languages; Frederic 
Spiegelberg— Professor 

Resignation: Frederick W. Locke—to Harpu' 
College 

Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. Depart met! 
of Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Frances Thornton—accide®! 
injury 
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Resignations: Betty and Serge Zenkovsky—to 
University of Colorado 

Return from Leave: Doris K. Arjona—from 
editorial staff Scott-Foresman and Company 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Languages. 

Appointment: L. S. Kegler—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Clinch Valley College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia 

Promotion: Athalia T. Kline—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: Ruth Meister 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Otto Olivera—Syracuse 
Semesters in Guatemala; Antonio Pace—re- 
search in Italy; James Soffietti—Syracuse 
Semesters in Italy 

Return from Leave: Benjamin F. Bart—from 
research in France; Frederick H. Jackson— 
from Syracuse Semesters in Ita!v; D. W. 
McPheeters—from research in Spain 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointment: Elmer Poenack—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from University of Colorado 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: George D. Crow—Associate Pro- 
fessor; L. John Parker—Associate Professor 

Retirement: Eula Lee Carter—36 years of 
service 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Departments 
of Romance Languages and Germanic Languages. 

Appointments: Evelyn Bristol—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Michel Dassonville—Visiting Profes- 
sor—from Paris; Ricardo Gull6én—Visiting 
Professor—from Spain; William Klatte—As- 
sistant Professor; Emilio Alarcos Llorach 
—Visiting Professor—from Oviedo, Spain; 
Peter Rossbacher—Lecturer 

Death: C. V. Pollard—May, 1960 

Leaves of Absence: Joseph H. Matluck—to Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, NDEA; W. F. 
Michael—research in Germany (Fall); Stan- 
ley Werbow—research in Germany; Werner 
Winter—research in Germany 

Promotions: Ramén Martinez-Lépez—Profes- 
sor; Roger W. Shattuck—Professor; Leroy 
R. Shaw—Associate Professor; David T. 
Sisto—Associate Professor; Don C. Travis, 
Jr.—Assistant Professor 

Resignation: E. Truett Book—to University of 
New Mexico 

Retirement: Jefferson R. Spell 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointment: Paul von Toal—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Translator’s Bureau 

Death: John von Lilienfeld—January, 1960 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Departments of Italian and Hispanic Studies, and 
Near Eastern Studies. 

Appointments: A. M. Gordon—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Harvard University; Roger M. 
Savory—Visiting Professor—1960—-61 from 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London 

Death: G. C. Patterson—September, 1959 

Promotions: W. T. McCready—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; G. M. Wickens—Professor 

University of Toronto, Trinity College, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Department of French. 

Appointments: Fernande Bassan—Assistant 
Professor—from Goucher College 

Promotion: W. J. Ruddock—Associate Profes- 
sor 

Resignation: J. L. Gillespie—marriage 
University of Toronto, University College, 
Toronto, Onatrio, Canada. Department of Ger- 
man. 

Promotion: H. G. Wiebe—Assistant Professor 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Return from Leave: Carl V. Hansen—from Ful- 

bright in Austria 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointment: Andrée Bruel—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from Wellesley College 

Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. De- 
partments of French and Italian and German. 

Appointments: Louis Bolle—Visiting Professor 
—from University of Damascus; G. P. 
Collet—Visiting Professor—from University 
of Texas; Giovanni Gullace—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from LeMoyne College; Charles S. 
Tuckerman—Assistant Professor—from 
Franklin College 

Leave of Absence: 
Spain and Italy 

Promotion: William J. Smither—Associate Pro- 
fessor 


Gino Rizzo—research in 


Union College, Schenectady, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 


Leave of Absence: Charles D. Watland—sab- 
batical in Madrid, Spain 

Resignation: Gordon R. Silber—to University 
of Buffalo 

Return from Leave: John Iwanik—from sab- 
batical in Spain and Russia 
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United States Air Force Academy, Colorado. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 
Retirement: Colonel George H. Holcomb—23 
years of military service 
Transfer: Major Robert Duvall 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
New York. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointment: Captain J. D. Bethea—Assistant 
Professor 
Promotions: Major R. L. Burnell—Assistant 
Hansard—Assist- 
ant Professor; Major A. L. Leavitt—Assist- 
ant Professor; Captain L. B. Mather— 
Assistant Professor; Captain R. D. Tausch— 
Assistant Professor; Major R. C. Tuck—As- 
sistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Colonel W. J. Renfroe, 
Jr.—from research at Columbia University 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Department of Foreign Languages. 


Professor; Captain D. G. 


Promotions: E. H. Taliaferro—Associate Pro- 
fessor; John D. Yarbro—Professor 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah. Department 

of Languages. 

Appointment: Austin E. Fife—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from United States Office of Educa- 
tion 

Leave of Absence: Gordon E. Porter—graduate 
studies at University of Arizona 

Retirements: George A. Meyer—25 years of 
service; Aldyth Thaine—15 years of service 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. De- 
partment of French. 

Leave of Absence: Ilse Hempel Lipschutz—re- 
search and publication 

Promotion: Janet Ross—Professor 

Return from R. Secor, Jr.— 
from France 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. De- 
partments of Romance Languages, German and 


Leave: Harry 


Russian. 
Appointment: Serge Kryzytski—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Yale University 
Promotion: Truman M. Webster—Associate 
Professor 
Retirement: 


Roland F. 





Doane—35 years of 
service 
Villanova University, Villanova, 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Eric Kruh—Assistant Professor 
—from New England College; George T. 
Radan—Assistant Professor; Edward M. 


Whittier College, 


Pennsylvania. 


Stack—Professor—from 
California 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Department of Romance Languages. 


Leave of Absence: Francis Duke—research and 
completion of a book 
Promotion: Alfred C. 
fessor 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German 


Proulx—Assistant Pro- 


and Russian, 
Appointment: James T. Jones—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from North Central College 
Death: Frederick Domroese—May 15, 1960 
Promotion: Karl-Heinz Planitz—Professor 
Resignation: Joseph S. Height—to Franklin 
College 
Return from Leave: Richard R. Strawn 
University of Kansas (1959-60) 
Wagner College, Staten Island, New York. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 
Frederick Willecke—work 


-from 


Leave of Absence: 
on Ph.D. 
Promotions: Frederick Hiebel—Professor; Vin- 
cenza Mattiace—Associate Professor 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointment: James Singleton Patty—Asso- 
ciate Professor—from University of Ten- 
nessee 
Promotion: Linton Lomas Barrett—Chairman 
of Department 
Retirement: Robert Foster Bradley—24 years 
of service 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. De- 
partment of German. 
Ernst Ebbinghaus—Associate 
Professor—from University of Marburg 
Resignation: Raymond Immerwahr—to Uni- 


Appointment: 


versity of Washington 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Departments of Romance Languages and far 
Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature. 
‘“.ppointments: Robert H. Abernathy—Visiting 
Associate Professor—from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; George Ivask—Visit- 
ing Associate Professor—from University of 
Kansas; Sol Saporta—Visiting 
Indiana University; [sa 
bella Y. Yen—Visiting Associate Professor— 
from University of Southern California 


Ass« yciate 


Professor—from 


Leaves of Absence: A. Emerson Creore—prep® 
ration of lexicon of language of Ronsard in 
Paris (Fall, 1960); Eugene Dorfman—Ful- 
bright to Montpellier, France to teach 
linguistics (one year); Seymour S. Weiner— 
research in contemporary French literature 
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Resignation: Lew R. Micklesen—accept posi- 
tion with IBM Research Center, Yorktown 
Heights, New York 

Return from Leave: Fang-kuei Li—from Yale 
University 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. De- 

partments of German and French. 

Appointments: Jacques Benay—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Nebraska; Mari- 
anne Riegler—Visiting Assistant Professor— 

from University of Munich; Kristina Tren- 

dota—Assistant Professor—from University 
of Kansas 

Death: John F. Ebelke—May 18, 1960 

Leaves of Absence: George P. Borglum—audio- 

visual research; Carl O. Colditz—Resident 

Director, Junior Year in Munich/Freiburg 

Program (1960-61) 

Promotion: Erhard Dabringhaus—Acting 
Chairman of Department; H. Linn Edsall— 
Professor 

Waynesburg College, \Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 

Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Harry Martin—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Woodberry School, 

Walker—Assistant 

Mercersburg Academy 


Virginia; 
Owen Professor—from 
Leave of Absence: Mary Rinehart—travel in 
Spain 
Resignations: Henry Fund; Gertrude Smith 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Spanish. 
Return from Leave: Justina Rufz-de-Conde— 
from Spain and United States 
Wells College, Aurora, New York. Department of 
Romance Languages. 
Promotion: Madeleine Grattan—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Return from Leave: Robert Marshall—from 
Rome 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointment: Norman Shapiro—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Amherst College 
Leave of Absence: Alex Szogyi—semester sab- 
batical 
Promotion: Aaron Everett—Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Return from Leave: Edward Williamson—from 
Guggenheim in Europe 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. Departments of Romance Languages and 
German. 
Death: Robert R. Ashburn—November 21, 
1958 
Promotions: Francisco Herrera y Sanchez—As- 
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Arthur C. 
Armand E. 
Robert Stilwell—Professor 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Retirement: Finley C. Grise 
ice 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Crocker—Distin- 
Professor—from Goucher College; 
Skid- 


McBride 


Singer—Professor; 





sociate Professor; 


Professor; 





46 years of serv- 


Lester G., 
guished 
Edward Sarmiento—Professor—from 
more College 
Leave of Absence: Ruth Mulhauser—sabbatical 
at Harvard and Paris, A.A.U.W. grant 
Resignation: Thais S. Lindstrom—to Sarah 
Lawrence College 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Department 
of Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Evelyn Wolcott—graduate 
study 
Return from Leave: Clarence Hale—research 
and writing in Germany and France 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
Departments of Romanic Languages and German 
and Russian. 
Appointment: J. H. Matthews—Visiting Lec- 
turer—from University of Leicester, Eng- 
land 
Promotion: Harland P. Hanson—Associate 
Professor 
Resignations: George Brachfeld; Antonio G, 
deLahiguera—to international relief agency; 
Monroe Hafter; Murray Sachs 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Department of French. 
Resignation: Agnes Gross Raymond 
Return from Leave: Joyce Carleton—from 
Sweet Briar Junior Year in France 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Departments of French and Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, German, and Slavic Languages, 
Appointments: Brée— Professor— 
from New York University; Armando de 
Lacerda—Visiting Professor—from Univer- 
sity of Coimbra; Albert Kaspin—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Tennessee; 
Diego Catalan Menéndez Pidal—Visiting 
Lecturer—from University de La Laguna; 
Antonio Vilanova—Visiting Lecturer—from 
University of Barcelona 
Leaves of Absence: Alfred Galpin—research in 
France (second semester, 1961); Lloyd A. 
Kasten—research in Spain 
Promotions: Mary E. Brooks—Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Z. Folejcwski—Chairman of Slavic 


Pennsylvania. 


Germaine 
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Languages Department; Alfred Galpin—As- 
sociate Professor; E. Lida Kirchberger—As- 
sociate Professor; Alberto M. Rosa—Associ- 
ate Professor; Ursula Thomas—Assistant 
Professor 
Resignation: E. W. Hesse—to University of 
Southern California 
Retirement: Samuel Rogers—40 years of serv- 
ice 
Return from Leave: Alberto M. Rosa—Direc- 
tor Junior Year Abroad, Brazil (New York 
University); Werner Vordtriede—from Mu- 
nich, Germany 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Department of French and Italian. 
Appointment: Robert E. Hallowell—Associate 
Professor—from University of Illinois 
Promotions: Martha Best—Assistant Professor; 
James F. Marshall—Professor 
Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio. De- 
partment of Languages. 
Appointment: Benjamin Vila—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Promotions: Kurt Fickert—Associate Profes- 
sor; Robert O. Moore—Professor 
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College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Department 
of German. 
Leave of Absence: W. Wilkening—graduate 
study 
Resignation: Eckhardt Knolle—graduate study 
at University of Kansas 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. De- 
partments of German and Indian and Far East- 
ern Languages. 
Appointment: Hugh M. 
Professor—from Language School, Foreign 
Service Institute, Department of State 
Death: Carl Schreiber— March 2, 1960 
Leaves of Absence: Isidore Dyen—research; 
Samuel E. Martin—research; George Nord- 
meyer—research 
Promotions: Peter Demetz—Associate Profes- 


Stimson—Assistant 


sor; Theodore Ziolkowski—Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Resignation: Cecil Wood—to University of 
Minnesota 

Return from Leave: Peter Demetz—from 
Europe 


Compiled by Wm. Marion Miller 


Professor Homero Seris now of 315 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn 38, New York, has been 
named Director Emeritus of the Centro de 
Estudios Hispdnicos, Syracuse University, and 
elected Vice-President of the Hispanic Society 


of America. 


Office of Education Publications 


The following publications are available 
without cost from the Publications Inquiry 
Unit, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. It is requested that publication number 
be included. 

Selection and Organization of Library Mate- 
rials for Modern Language Programs. By 
Esther M. Eaton and Mary Helen Mahar, 
reprint from School Life, May 1960. 4 pp. 
(OE-15019.) 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities under tht 
International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, 1961-62. Summer seminars—teach- 
ing for American elementary, secondary 
and junior college teachers, 1960, 39 pp. 
(OE-14047.) 

Tentative Language Laboratory Vocabulary " 
Russian. By Joseph C. Hutchinson and 
Anne Putnam, September 1960, 11 pp. 
(OE-27009.) 
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The National Defense Language Institute Program Announcement for 1961-62 


This is a partial list. A short supplementary list will be 
issued later. 


Participating Institutions of Higher Education, 1961-62 

Essential information about the National Defense Lan- 
guage Institutes is contained in the following entries. Please 
note that most of them contain a code number in paren- 
theses at the end. These numbers, from 1 to 4, refer to the 
level of audio-lingual proficiency of the participants for 
whom the program is designed. They apply to secondary 
programs only. 

(1) indicates (a) the ability to follow closely and with 
ease all types of standard speech, such as rapid or group 
conversation, plays, and movies, and (b) the ability to ap- 
proximate native speech in vocabulary, intonation, and 
pronunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange ideas and to be 
at ease in social situations). 

(2) indicates (a) the ability to understand conversation 
of average tempo, lectures, and news broadcasts; and (b) 
the ability to talk with a native without making glaring mis- 
takes, and with a command of vocabulary and syntax suf- 
ficient to express one’s thoughts in sustained conversation. 

(3) indicates (a) the ability to get the sense of what an 
educated native says when he is enunciating carefully and 
speaking simply on a general subject; and (b) the ability 
to talk on prepared topics (e.g., for classroom situations) 
without obvious faltering, and to use the common expres- 
sions needed for getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation readily understandable to a 
native. 

(4) indicates that the institute is designed especially for 
teachers whose audio-lingual proficiency falls below the re- 
quirements set forth in (3), and whose primary need is in- 
tensive training in understanding and speaking the target 
language. 

Requests for further information or for application forms 
should be sent to the director of the institute or institutes 
which the applicant feels best suit his needs. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
Except as specifically noted, individuals previously en- 
rolled in an NDEA language institute are not eligible for ad- 
mission to the institutes listed here. 


UNIV. OF ALABAMA, 8 weeks, June 12-Aug. 4: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 42 par- 
ticipants. Prof. Wade H. Coleman, Jr., Dept. of Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Alabama, University (4) 

APPALACHIAN S. T. C., 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: 
Secondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 48 par- 
ticipants. Prof. J. Roy Prince, Dept. of FLs, Appalachian 
STC, Boone, N. C. (3) 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 7 weeks, June 22-Aug. 8: Franco- 

American Secondary School Teachers of French, 40 par- 





ticipants. Prof. Gerard J. Brault, Dept. of Rom. Langs., 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

UCLA, 7 weeks, June 26-Aug. 11: Secondary School Teach- 
ers of French and Spanish, 60 participants. Prof. John E. 
Englekirk, Dept. of Spanish and Portuguese, Univ of 
California, Los Angeles (1) 

CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE, 7 
weeks, June 28-Aug. 12: Secondary School Teachers of 
French and Italian, 48 participants. Prof. Arthur M. 
Selvi, Dept. of MLS, Central Connecticut State College, 
New Britain (2: French) 

COE COLLEGE, 8 weeks, June 12-Aug. 4: Secondary 
School Teachers of French and Spanish, 44 participants. 
Prof. Herbert F. Wiese, Dept. of FLs, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa (3-4) 

COLGATE UNIV., 7 weeks, June 25-Aug. 12: Secondary 
School Teachers of French and Spanish, 60 participants. 
Prof. James F. Dickinson, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Colgate 
Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. (1-2) 

UNIV. OF COLORADO, 8 weeks, June 25-Aug. 19: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French, German, and Spanish, 
100 participants. Prof. Anthony M. Pasquariello, Dept. 
of MLs, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder (1) 

CONVERSE COLLEGE, 7 weeks, June 19-Aug. 5: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French, 40 participants. Prof. 
Sanford Newell, Dept. of MLs, Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. (4) 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 7 weeks. June 26-Aug. 12: 
Secondary School Teachers of Russian, 50 participants. 
Prof. Basil Milovsoroff, Dept. of Russian, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

UNIV. OF DELAWARE, 7 weeks, June 22—Aug. 11: Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Teachers of French and 
Spanish, 60 participants. Prof. Max S. Kirch, Dept. of 
MLs, Newark (2-3) 

UNIV. OF FLORIDA, 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 60 partici- 
pants. Prof. Peter F. Oliva, College of Education, Univ. 
of Florida, Gainesville (3) 

GEORGETOWN UNIV., 7 weeks, June 22-Aug. 9: 
Elementary and Secondary School Teachers of French (for 
native French speakers), 72 participants. Prof. Pierre 
Maubrey, Inst. of Langs. and Ling., Georgetown Univ., 
Washington, D. C. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, 6 weeks, July 3—-Aug. 13: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French, 42 participants. Prof. 
Marcel I. Moraud, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N. Y. (4) 

HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 7 weeks, July 3-Aug. 18: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of German and Spanish, 44 par- 
ticipants. Prof. Joseph G. Astman, Dept. of FLs, Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N. Y. (3) 
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INDIANA UNIV., 10 weeks, June 15—-Aug. 24: Secondary Secondary School Teachers of French and German, 42 par 
School Teachers of Russian (second level: for persons who ticipants. Prof. N. B. Levin, Dept. of MLs, Univ. of hi 
have completed an NDEA summer or academic-year pro- North Dakota, Grand Forks (3-4 oO! 
gram in Russian.) 42 participants. 70 be held at Indiana NORTHWESTERN UNIV.,7 weeks, June 19-Aug. 4: Sec UN 
Univ. and in the Soviet Union. Prof. William B. Edgerton, ondary School Teachers of Russian, 40 participants. Prof m 
Dept. of Slavic Langs. and Lits., Indiana Univ., Bloom- Peter Rudy, Dept. of Russian, Northwestern Univ., S; 
ington Evanston, Ill. D 
IONA COLLEGE, 7 weeks, July 6-Aug. 23: Elementary UNIV. OF NOTRE DAME, 7 weeks, June 19-Aug. 6: TE} 
School Teachers of French and Spanish, 60 participants. Secondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 50 par- 2- 
Prof. Italo L. Ponterotto, Dept. of MLs, Iona College, ticipants. Prof. Walter M. Langford, Dept. of MLs, S{ 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Univ. of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. (2-3 FI 
UNIV. OF KANSAS, 8 weeks, June 21-Aug. 13: Fle- UNIV. OF OKLAHOMA, 8 weeks, June 5—July 28: Sec- TUF 
mentary School Teachers of Spanish, 60 participants. Prof. ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 60 par Se 
Agnes M. Brady, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Kansas, ticipants. Prof. Jim P. Artman, Dept. of MLs, Univ. of Pr 
Lawrence Oklahoma, Norman (2-3 Un 
KNOX COLLEGE, 7 weeks, June 12-July 29: Secondary UNIV.OF OREGON, 9 weeks, June 19-Aug. 21: Secondary UTA 
School Teachers of Spanish, 40 participants. Prof. Sher- School Teachers of French (second level: for persons who Te 
man W. Brown, ML Dept., Knox College, Galesburg, have completed an NDEA first-level summer institute M. 
Ill. (3) program in secondary French), 80 participants. To be § VAN: 
LOUISIANA S. U., 8 weeks, June 18-Aug. 12: Secondary held at Tours, France. Prof. David M. Dougherty, Dept ond 
School Teachers of French and Spanish, 68 participants. of MLs, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene tici 
Prof. Cleland Harris, Dept. of FLs, Louisiana S. U., UNIV. OF PUERTO RICO, 7 weeks, June 26-Aug. 11: Lan 
Baton Rouge (3) Secondary School Teachers of Spanish (second level: for | VIRG 
UNIV. OF MAINE, 7 weeks, July 6-Aug. 23: Elementary persons who have completed an NDEA first-level sum- Sec 
and Secondary School Teachers of French, 80 participants. mer program in secondary Spanish), 53 participants. ticiy 
Prof. Alfred G. Pellegrino, Dept. of FLs, Univ. of Maine, Prof. Ruben del Rosario, Dept. of Hispanic Studies, Stat 
Orono Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras WASE 
MICHIGAN S. U., 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: Elementary PURDUE UNIV., 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: Secondary men. 
and Secondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 78 School Teachers of French and Spanish, 70 participants. ticip 
participants. Prof. Georges J. Joyaux, Dept. of FLs, East prof. Don H. Walther, Dept. of MLs, Purdue Univ, J Was 
Lansing (3) Lafayette, Ind. (2) § UNIV. 
UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 12: Ele- =RogaRY COLLEGE, 7 weeks, June 26-Aug. 12: Ele | Alem 
mentary and Secondary heer Teachers of Spanish and mentary and Secondary School Teachers of French and 60 p 
argon age besageees of aan, 63 participants. Spanish, 80 participants. Sister Marie Grégoire, Dept. of man, 
son W fs a of Rom. Langs., se : French, Rosary College, River Forest, Til. W oe 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 2-3) . ei itis animate lac Rare . ondar 
UNIV. OF MISSISSIPPI, 8 weeks, June 26-Aug. 18: Sec- ( LEE OF SAIN ri ERESA, 6 weeks, June 24 Aug es 
: ie : ‘hy XB 4: Secondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 7" — 
ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 42 partici- ay + i es F Virgi: 
a ar § ‘ iets hoa participants. Sister M. Helen, Dept. of MLs, College ot 8 
pants. I rol. Frank G. Halstead, Dept. of MLs, Univ. of Selet Teneen: Winenn. Shen. 3 
ee, ”) SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, 8 weeks, Juné 
UNIV. OF MISSOURI, 7 weeks, June 14-Aug. 2: Second- ~~~ Ree at eer 3 Etna cig sd 
: = : ' és “ 26-Aug. 18: Secondary School Teachers of Russian, 64 
ary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 64 partici- oF ee ee P 
ase a a a GE fe participants. Prof. Joseph Axelrod, Humanities Div., 
pants. Prof. Martin Stabb, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. ; s y : : ‘ : : res 
of Bilnenet. Colihe (2-3) vend I papenan state ( ollege, San F wanciorm, Calif. 
MONTANA S. U., 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: Secondary SOUTH DAKOTA STA rE COLLEGE, 7 weeks, June 1 
School Teachers of French and Spanish, 52 participants. Aug. 4: Secondary School Teachers of Spanish, 42 par- 
Prof. Robert M. Burgess, Dept. of FLs, Montana S. U., ticipants. Prof. Evelyn E. Uhrhan, FL Dept., South Da- The 
Ditescuin (2-3) kota State College, Brookings (3) | New J 
UNIV. OF NEBRASKA, 8 weeks, June 12-Aug. 4: Sec. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 7 weeks, Ju" J ciation 
ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 53 partici- 26-Aug. 11: Secondary School Teachers of Spanish, & pleted | 
pants. Prof. Charles W. Colman, Dept. of Rom. Langs., participants. Prof. Everett W. Hesse, Dept. of Spanish arshi 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (3-4) and Italian, Univ. of Southern California, Los An-§ “8 Ip f 
UNIV. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 7 weeks, July 5—Aug. 22: geles (2-3 A on 
Secondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 60 par- - SOUTHERN UNIV., 8 weeks, June 12-Aug. 5: Secondary B'S to be 
ticipants. Prof. Alberto Cas4s, Dept. of Langs., Dur- School Teachers of French and Spanish, 50 participants senior n 
ham (2) Prof. Benjamin F. Hudson, Dept. of MFLs, Souther beginnit 
NEW YORK UNIV., 7 weeks, July 6-Aug. 23: Secondary Univ., Baton Rouge, La. be elio} 
School Teachers of French and Spanish, 65 participants. STANFORD UNIV., 9 weeks, June 19-Aug. 19: Secondar) eligi 
Prof. George I. Brachfeld, Dept. of Rom. Langs., New School Teachers of German (second level: for persons whol "8Ve st 
York Univ., Univ. Heights College, New York 53 (2) have completed an NDEA first-level summer institut? Nodern 
UNIV. OF NORTH DAKOTA, 8 weeks, June 12—Aug. 4: program in secondary German), 82 participants. 70 be Russian. 
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held at Bad Boll, Germany. Prof. F. W. Strothmann, Dept. 

of MLs, Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 

UNIV. OF TENNESSEE, 6 weeks, June 12-July 21: Ele- 

mentary and Secondary School Teachers of French and 

Spanish, 68 participants. Prof. Walter R. Heilman, Jr., 

Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville (3) 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 8 weeks, June 

2-July 28: Elementary and Secondary School Teachers of 

Spanish, 48 participants. Prof. Alfred B. Strehli, Dept. of 

FLs, Texas Technological College, Lubbock (2-3) 

TUFTS UNIV., 7 weeks, June 28-Aug. 16: Elementary 

School Teachers of French and Spanish, 50 participants. 

Prof. Seymour O. Simches, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Tufts 

Univ., Medford, Mass. 

UTAH S. U., 7 weeks, June 12—July 28: Secondary School 

Teachers of French and Spanish, 50 participants. Prof. 

M. L. Nielsen, Dept. of Langs., Utah S. U., Logan (3) 

VANDERBILT UNIV., 7 weeks, June 19-Aug. 6: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 50 par- 
ticipants. Prof. William H. Roberts, Dept. of Rom. 
Langs., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. (2-3) 

VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 7 weeks, June 19-Aug. 5: 
Secondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 48 par- 
ticipants. Prof. William Carter, Dept. of FLs, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg 

WASHINGTON UNIV., 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Teachers of French, 44 par- 
ticipants. Prof. Milan S. La Du, Dept. of Rom Langs., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

UNIV. OF WASHINGTON, 8 weeks, June 16-Aug. 10: 
Elementary and Secondary School Teachers of German, 
60 participants. Prof. Richard F. Wilkie, Dept. of Ger- 
man, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIV., 8 weeks, June 19-Aug. 11: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of French and Spanish, 48 par- 
ticipants. Prof. Robert Stilwell, Dept. of German, West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown (2-3) 


The Scholarship Study Committee of the 
New Jersey Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
tiation, chaired by Mr. Henri Adier, has com- 
pleted all of the preliminary studies for a schol- 
arship fund. 

A one year, three hundred dollar scholarship 
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sto be awarded to the New Jersey high school 
‘enior most proficient in foreign language study, 
teginning with the academic year 1960-61. To 
te eligible for the scholarship the student must 
lave studied at least three years of any one 
modern language: French, German, Italian, 
Russian, or Spanish, and be planning to con- 
tinue his study of modern languages in college. 
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UNIV. OF WICHITA, 7 weeks, June 12-July 28; Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of Spanish, 30 participants. Prof. 
Eugene Savaiano, Dept. of Spanish, Univ. of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan. 

UNIV. OF WISCONSIN, 8 weeks, June 16-Aug. 11: Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of German and S panish, 60 partici- 
pants. Prof. Sieghardt M. Riegel, Dept. of German, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

YESHIVA UNIV., 6 weeks, June 26-Aug. 4: Secondary 
School Teachers of Modern Hebrew, 40 participants. Prof. 
David Mirsky, Dept. of Jewish Studies, Yeshiva Univ., 
New York 33, N. Y. 


ACADEMIC-YEAR INSTITUTES 


Individuals with previous training in NDEA language 
institutes, either summer or academic-year, are not eligible for 
the institutes listed here: 


EMORY UNIV., 37 weeks, Sept. 19-June 1: Secondary 
School Teachers of French, 23 participants. Prof. Oscar 
Haac, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Emory Univ., Atlanta, 
Georgia 

INDIANA UNIV., 36 weeks, Sept. 14-May 24: Secondary 
School Teachers of Russian, 30 participants. Prof. William 
B. Edgerton, Dept. of Slavic Langs., and Lits., Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington 

KENT S. U., 38 weeks, Sept. 14-June 10: Secondary School 
Teachers of German, 24 participants. Prof. Henry L. 
Tapp, Dept. of FLs, Kent S. U., Kent, Ohio 

UNIV. OF NEW MEXICO, 37 weeks, Sept. 18-June 3: 

if Elementary and Secondary School Teachers of Spanish, 30 

® participants. Prof. Robert M. Duncan, Dept. of MLs, 

* Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

PENNSYLVANIA S. U., 36 weeks, Sept. 25-May 31: 
Secondary School Teachers of French, 23 participants. 
Prof. Simon Belasco, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Pennsyl- 
vania S. U., University Park 


New Jersey Scholarships 


To facilitate selection the Scholarship Com- 
mittee will rely on high school records and 
scores made on the College Entrance Tests; 
the achievement as well as the listening com- 
prehension tests. Ties will be broken by a per- 
sonal interview at which time, if needed, aural 
and written proficiency will be judged by some 
conversation and a short essay to be done dur- 
ing the interview. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Chairman of the Scholarship Committee: Mr. 
Paul Hilaire, Hackensack High School, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. All forms must be submitted 
not later than May 15. 





Book Reviews 





HvEBENER, THEODORE, Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques in Teaching Foreign Languages, New 
York University Press, 1960, pp. xi+163, 
$3.25. 


This practical handbook for the teacher of foreign 
languages, from the lowest grades to college, describes the 
effective use of audio-visual devices. The simplest types of 
equipment, as well as the most elaborate machines, are 
described. Various procedures and techniques are presented 
in detail, and examples of specific lessons are given for each 
device. The book is designed not only to help the teacher 
who must prepare his own materials, but also to guide the 
teacher who is faced with the problem of recommending the 
purchase of commercial materials and machines. 

In addition to an introduction and an appendix, there 
are six chapters in the book. The chapter on “Visual 
Materials and Techniques” is the longest and most com- 
plete. Some do’s and don’t’s about the use of bulletin 
boards and models are cited. Blackboards, their types, 
uses, and therapeutic values for pupils are discussed. The 
advantages of flannel boards and magneboards for specific 
types of presentation are given. Dramatization as an ac- 
tivity for practicing a foreign language receives attention. 
Flash cards, still pictures, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
slides, and comic strips are included among the materials 
described. The uses of opaque, filmstrip, and motion-pic- 
ture projectors are also treated. 

In the chapter on “Audial Materials and Techniques” 
suggestions are made for the use of phonograph records and 
the educational use of radio. ‘“The Tape Recorder’? and 
“The Foreign Language Laboratory” are separate chap- 
ters of the book. Techniques of tape preparation, types of 
exercises, types of language laboratories and their costs, 
and the effective use of the language lab are among the 
subjects covered in these sections. 

A brief chapter is devoted to “‘Audio-Visual Techniques 
and the Classical Languages.’’ The possibility of using 
visual aids for linguistic exercises in the classical languages 
is mentioned, and the use of orthophonic devices in the 
teaching of Latin is explored. In the chapter entitled 
“Television” the advantages and disadvantages of the use 
of television for the teaching of FLs are described. Ma- 
terials and techniques to be used by the TV teacher, as well 
as sample illustrative lessons, also receive attention here. 

The Appendix includes valuable references to teaching 
FLs in the elementary school, lists of recommended film- 
strips, films, and recordings, a bibliography of tapes and 
tape recorders, lists of A-V materials for teachers of Greek 
and Latin, and a bibliography of language laboratories and 
techniques. 

Except for the captions which are reversed beneath 
diagrams of the tape recorder and the motion picture 
projector, the work is free of typographical errors. 


In spite of its compact size, the book covers most topics 
clearly and adequately. A few subjects, such as the black 
board, are treated exhaustively. On the other hand, other 
subjects could bear a more extensive investigation. For 
example, the section on flannel boards might include sug 
gestions concerning types of flannel materials, frames and 
backings, the size of the overall board, and types of ma 
terials which adhere most readily. The author might well 
have mentioned that cutouts representing the characters 
in the increasingly popular dialogues may be moved about 
easily as the instructor introduces the dialogue. In the 
section on using tapes for testing, no mention is made of 
the possibility of testing comprehension with a multiple 
choice sheet containing drawings—stick figures, for ex 
ample. These and other minor omissions, which occurred 
to the reviewer as he read the book, become insignificant 
when the work is viewed as a whole. The information con 
tained in it is sound and workable. It is truly a handbook, 
for it is not unwieldy. Yet it is arranged so that the teacher 
may quickly find any item or topic in which he is interested. 

This book would be an excellent choice as a text for 
methods courses and foreign language institutes. It is the 
kind of book that every foreign language teacher, who is 
interested in getting his material across to his students, 
should have at his disposal. The treatment of each tech- 
nique is clear and concise, and yet the book is not so de- 
tailed that it cramps the individuality of the teacher. It 
guides him in developing his own audio-visual techniques; 
it does not attempt to single out a preferred technique or 
device. 

THEODOR W. ALEXANDER 

Texas Technological College 


Stack, EpwarD M. The Language Laboratory 
and Modern Language Teaching. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. viii+149 pp. 
$3.95. 


The problems of the language laboratory and the cor- 
relation of it to the classroom seem baffling to teachers who 
have only taught the traditional method of reading and 
translation and who are now compelled to change overnight 
by the new demands made on them by our society. The 
new teacher, completely without experience or with some 
experience in a small community away from any center of 
learning, has to struggle with what he can lay his hands 0”. 
The language laboratory is here to stay whether we like 
it or not. This complex “gadget” or “monster” has bee! 
thurst upon high-school and college teachers who have 
little or no idea of how to use it. Dr. Stack designed his 
much-needed text for such teachers, and, of course, fot 
those who want new ideas to improve those they already 
have. He not only discusses the preparation of specifi 
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exercises for use in the lab, the problems of lab construc- 
tion and administration, but he shows very clearly how 
the lab can be correlated with the classroom. A special 
chapter is devoted to classroom procedures, another one 
to the reading and writing skills, and still another one to 
tests and measurements. The only chapter missing is one on 
textbook evaluation, which today is more important than 
ever before. 

The text contains nine chapters, exercises on each 
chapter, a bibliographical note, and a complete index. 
Chapter I, “The Force of Language,” emphasizes that 
language is communication. In line with the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the MLA, Dr. Stack writes that ‘“‘the 
objective which may be set for language teaching is to 
enable students to understand, speak, read, and write the 
foreign language with native speed; intonation, pronuncia- 
tion, accent, and fluency of speech should be that of an 
educated native speaker in normal conversation’’ (p. 4). 

Chapter II deals with the construction of aural-oral 
drills. In his introduction to these exercises he suggests 
that English be eliminated. His presentation of common 
exercises found in the traditional textbook plus the refuta- 
tion of them by the presentation of an aural-oral exercise 
to replace them is well done. 

Chapter III considers the types and patterns of oral 
drills. After outlining how many examples are needed to 
establish a pattern, Dr. Stack suggests the length of time 
for each tape and for pauses and the number of pairs per 
minute. He demonstrates the anticipation mode by first 
showing the mechanics of a dual-channel tape recorder 
especially designed for language teaching. He suggests a 
tapescript and a standard format for all the different pat- 
tern drills explained in the chapter. All of these points are 
very helpful to the uninitiated. 

In Chapter IV, ‘“The Language Laboratory,” the ad- 
vantages of the library mode over the broadcast mode are 
clearly explained. Even combinations of the two modes are 
provided. 

In Chapter V, ‘Tape Library and Student Routine,” 
many aspects of the tape library are discussed, such as 
master tapes and student tapes (identification, labeling and 
shelving, circulation, storage, dubbing, quantities needed, 
and retirement of student tapes), number system, and card 
catalog. Student orientation is treated with special care 
by a detailed description of an orientation tape. Each 
aspect of the tape library is clearly and carefully illustrated. 

The problems of laboratory administration are thor- 
oughly discussed in Chapter VI with the duties of the di- 
tector, the faculty, and the student assistants clearly 
delineated. Dr. Stack’s suggestion that “university de- 
partments of education might be quite amenable to allow- 
ing degree candidates to absolve a part of their certification 
tequirements through practical experience in a language 
laboratory” (p. 75) is very commendable, for this is indeed 
one means of in-service training. 

Chapter VII is entitled “(Classroom Procedures.” After 
an introduction of pre-laboratory and_post-laboratory 
txercises, Dr. Stack completely details the different steps 
of presentation of new material, the use of it, and the review 
of material already learned. From simple utterances similar 
‘0 those used in the de Sauzé method (except with instruc- 
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tions in English) he progresses gradually to the point where 
the student will be able to describe a situation from a 
series of pictures or, even later, from a situation briefly 
introduced by words in English (the situation drill). 

In his discussion of the reading and writing objectives 
(Chapter VIII), Dr. Stack believes that the language labo- 
ratory can help accomplish the reading goal better than 
the classroom because each student can practice by him- 
self while his classmates do likewise. He describes the 
exercises to be used, a check on students’ comprehension, 
and a means of examination. 

Chapter IX is titled ‘““Tests and Measurements.’’ The 
kind of tests which Dr. Stack advocates are the multiple 
choice and fill-in-the-blank (in a connected paragraph on 
one point of grammar only) for aural comprehension and 
written examinations. In the oral exam the student answers 
the questions on tape, and he records only the answers by 
using a pause lever. All exams have to be constructed so 
as to test only what the student has had and so as to be 
graded with the maximum of ease. 

At the end of the text there are excellent and thought- 
provoking questions on each chapter. The questions are 
designed to make the students carry out in a simulated-life 
situation the type of material explained. 

The “Bibliographical Note” is the only weak point of 
the text. It could have included more material on the 
language laboratory, such as those that have recently been 
published in various learned journals or in pamphlet form. 

This book is filled with new, original ideas that have 
been tested by time and experience, and yet the author 
leaves room for others to improve upon his ideas and drills. 
He is very thorough in explaining and describing them. Al- 
though Dr. Stack is prejudiced toward French, the language 
he teaches, this book is to be highly recommended for classes 
in methodology and for use by teachers on both the high- 
school and college levels. 

FRANK PAUL BENWELL 

State University of South Dakota 


KASTNER, ERICH, Als ich ein kleiner Junge war. 
Edited by Ilsedore B. Jonas. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960, pp. xiv 
+ 147+ xiii. 


We welcome this appearance of an adaptation of 
Kiastner’s recent autobiography of his childhood. Even 
those of us who know Kastner’s writing only from our own 
student experiences with Emil und die Detektive will already 
know how well his simple yet lucid style lends itself to 
language instruction. We can only hope that the present 
reader will find an equally favorable reception. 

As the title would indicate, the work treats the author’s 
childhood, beginning with a brief family history and ending 
with the outbreak of the First World War. The story is 
divided into ten chapters which retain a unity even though 
“one chapter as well as a postscript have been eliminated, 
as they did not seem to be of particular interest to the 
American student.’”’ The editor has also made some slight 
changes in the text “to avoid unnecessary difficulties and 
to reduce the vocabulary” and she intends the book as a 
reader for the end of the first or the beginning of the sec- 
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ond year; we feel the former case would be true for most 
colleges. 

In addition to the text, we are supplied with an eight- 
page introduction outlining Kdstner’s life, ten pages of 
Ubungen containing questions on the text and suggestions 
for conversations and for themes. The terminal vocabulary 
employs the helpful device of indicating the stressed syllable 
whenever this is not the first syllable or the one following 
an unstressed prefix. 

We have two minor criticisms of the format of this edi- 
tion. First, do we really need an eight page introduction 
outlining the author’s life and works and even including a 
selected Kistner bibliography? Although such introduc- 
tions are often found in readers which are adaptations of 
works by contemporary writers, we find them of little value 
and this value tends to decrease as their length increases. 
What freshman is interested in a listing of Kéistner’s works 
and what freshman is going to look up, much less be able to 
read Hermann Kesten’s “Einleitung” to Kastner’s Gesam- 
melte Schriften? If this material is intended primarily for 
the teacher, couldn’t it be supplied in a pamphlet which 
would accompany desk copies? 

Our second complaint concerns the cover of the book. 
We find the pen-and-ink illustration of Horst Lemke a 
delightful enhancement to the text; we can not say this of 
the blown-up drawing on the cover which depicts a school- 
boy, Ranzen and blackboard. Not only does this strike us 
as somewhat kitschig but, more importantly, we suspect 
that it will tend to alienate the typical freshman who, 
sometimes desperately, wishes to be regarded as an adult 
and who thus likes to feel that the material he is exposed to 
is on an adult level, even though it is simplified for lan- 
guage instruction. We admit that the student who gets 
into the book will find that it is mot a child’s story at all; 
we simply feel that the teacher has enough to do without 
having to fight an unnecessary initial prejudice. 

These gripes have nothing to do with the text and, in 
conclusion, we would like to return to our original enthu- 
siasm and express the hope that this reader will find wide 
adoption indeed. 

Joun R. RUSSELL 

Wabash College 


Dratu, V. H., AND WINKELMAN, J., Reporter in 
Deutschland. New York: Holt and Company, 
1959, pp. xii+ 260. 


Following closely the principle of teaching a foreign 
language by introducing the student to the foreign country 
and its people, this book serves its purpose well. Step by 
step the reader follows the American journalist on his trip 
to Germany, so vividly described and amply supplemented 
by a series of fine photographs. Important aspects of Ger- 
man life and culture are discussed without losing either 
the unity of the story or sacrificing the use of good idio- 
matic German and the vital dialogue. 

Notes and exercises are adequately provided for all 19 
chapters. Identical or obvious cognates are indicated in the 
text by means of a superior circle. As an additional aid to 
the student in his vocabularly building should serve the 
vocabularly in the end of the book where many words are 
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accompanied by an indication of related German or Eng- 
lish words. 
This reviewer feels that this text should be a welcome 
addition to the existing readers for second and third 
semester college classes. 
PETERIS M. SILins 
Wabash College 


Goepscue, C. R. AND SPANN, MENO, Deutsch 
fiir Amerikaner. New York: American Book 
Company, 1960, pp. xiv+398. $5.25. 


Deutsch fiir A merikaner is a beginning grammar intended 
for the first year of college German. It is carefully and in- 
terestingly organized and represents a considerable amount 
of planning and experimentation on the part of the authors. 
That Messrs. Goedsche and Spann are cognizant of the 
importance of a solid foundation in pronunciation and 
grammar is illustrated by the fact that the pronunciation 
exercises are spread out through the first eleven chapters oi 
the book with numerous repetitions and variations. The 
grammar is presented systematically and thoroughly, with 
an abundance of drill material, which can be used for oral 
and written practice. 

The book has twenty-five lessons which constitute Part 
I and eighty-eight pages of reading which form Part IT. In 
the first part there are three entire lessons devoted ex- 
clusively to review, which enable the student to master 
completely the material that has been presented before 
going on to new grammar. Part II has a unique arrange- 
ment, in that the reading for comprehension has questions 
at the bottom of each page which will enable the student 
to check his own understanding of the text contained on 
each page. Also included on each page are footnotes which 
explain the new and difficult words and expressions. The 
first four lessons have an English translation of the text on 
the same page which “... gives the student an earl 
acquaintance with elements in German which are different 
from those in English.”” The attempt to show the similar: 
ties between English and German is very helpful; it als 
gives the student the feeling, especially in the beginning 
stages of language learning, that the two languages are rt 
lated and that certain recurring patterns, when committe! 
to memory, will greatly expand his ability to understan? 
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and figure out the component parts of German vocabu 
lary. The book is well supplied with additional pictures an 
drawings, yet this is not overdone and it retains its adul 
approach throughout. Another useful learning device whic! 
is included is the section “Practice in Writing’’ in eac! 
chapter. This includes the assignment of dictation, cop) 
ing of the texts in the first weeks of study, and the listint 
of possible themes for original composition. 

In general, the book has many good features but a fe 
weaknesses ought to be pointed out. The section “Practitt 
in Conversation” contains an English translation throug* 
out. No doubt the authors have good reason for doing thi 
but after the first semester this could be advantageou!! 
omitted. The du-forms are not introduced until chaptt 
eight; the reasoning for this being that the American st! 
dent will have little use for them in his classroom work 
anyway. Yet, for the sake of learning the entire patter” 
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verb forms and adjective endings, it might be beneficial for 
the student to master the entire form at one time, rather 
than to try to learn the missing parts in a later chapter. 
The alphabet is not presented until chapter eleven; this 
could easily be learned in the first week and the German 
spelling of German words should be used thereafter. Finally, 
there is no grammar appendix at the back of the book to 
which students will often need to refer. Unfortunately, 
students will not retain all the material as it is presented 
and should have a place where all forms are readily and 
easily accessible. 

A thirty-page instructor’s manual is also supplied which 
contains the authors’ suggestions for using the text. Messrs. 
Goedsche and Spann point out that this manual is based on 
their experience and does not represent the only way of 
teaching the book. It does, however, contain many useful 
devices and techniques and definitely has many helpful sug- 
gestions. 

An interesting comparison of changing viewpoints in 
language learning may be made by examining an earlier 
German book for beginners by the same authors, A Modern 
Course in German (1947). This book almost completely ig- 
nores the elements of grammar and subjects the student to 
an endless amount of phrase and sentence memorizing, 
whereas Deutsch fiir Amerikaner places the stress on a solid 
grammatical foundation, upon which an unending amount 
of reading and conversational pleasure and satisfaction 
may be built. The authors have even returned to the tra- 
ditional method of presenting the cases: NGDA. 

Deutsch fiir Amerikaner may be termed traditional, yet 
it incorporates many new concepts of language learning. 
It is clear, precise, yet never monotonous. As such, it rep- 
resents an outstanding contribution to the study of Ger- 
man in this country. 

RODNEY SWENSON 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield, Minnesota 


HARRIS, JULIAN AND LEVEQUE, ANDRE. Jnter- 
mediate Conversational French. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 
276+ |xxiii pp. 

This review grammar is identical in appearance and 
format with the familiar first-year grammars by the same 
authors. Each Conversation Unit is a well-written French 
dialogue full of interesting and varied cultural material, 
and serving as models for the grammatical explanations 
that follow in the Grammar Unit. 

The subject-matter of the conversation must be well 
digested if the student is to answer the detailed questions 
of the succeeding exercises. By using the parallel English 
translation, the student is enabled to test himself by putting 
the statements back into the original French. The Grammar 
Units contain succinct explanations and well-organized 
grammatical drills. The drills cannot be called pattern 
drills, and are in general not suited for use as such in a 
language laboratory. It would require immense effort on 
the teacher’s part to prepare suitable laboratory scripts to 
accompany this textbook. In the event that the student 
users of the book do not need further pattern drills, this 
will be no drawback. 
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The exercises are all of the testing type, since patterning 
is not used. Those exercises which force the student to 
memorize details of the life of, say, “Madame Frazer,” are 
somewhat of a nuisance; but many of the conversations are 
rich in cultural background. This aspect is reinforced by a 
very large number of beautifully printed illustrations, rang- 
ing through the arts, architecture, industry, and history of 
France. These pictures are in large clusters hors-texte, and 
seem to be for browsing rather than being tied into the text 
specifically. I have already complained in other reviews of 
the practice of padding books with illustrations that are 
seen one time and then ignored—or worse still, which 
become a nuisance to the user trying to find pages of printed 
words. Still, they are fine illustrations. It is to be hoped 
that the teacher will find time to use them as subjects of 
conversation. 

Among the reference materials are sections on sounds 
and pronunciation, phonetic transcriptions of all the con- 
versations, tables of irregular verbs, and vocabularies. 

The problem of a suitable second-year review grammar 
remains a difficult one, for it is a matter of presenting the 
material of the first year again (review is the word). It 
should be presented with more sophistication, and is 
usually presented in a different order. Presumably the 
vocabularly should begin expanding, and additional cul- 
tural information conveyed. Harris and Lévéque have done 
an admirable job here in just these matters. Yet further 
oral practice using pattern drills would seem helpful. For 
those students whose first-year foundation is solid, and 
whose need of pattern drills is at a minimum, this textbook 
will certainly fill the requirements of a thorough review 
grammar. 

Epwarp M. STACK 

Villanova University 


Kart G. BotTKe AND GEORGES J. JoyAux, 
Aspects de la France, apercu de la civilisation 
contemporaine, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1960. $4. 


This book is not another systematic and superficial 
survey of French civilization; as its title indicates, it pre- 
sents only aspects of contemporary France, although many 
references about the past are made here and there. The 
keynotes are liveliness and variety. The authors have been 
so anxious to see that no students and even teachers get 
bored that they have made the order of chapters somewhat 
arbitrary. After opening with the usual presentation of 
physical France, the book swings jauntily into Paris for 
three chapters; art, music, education and the French Acad- 
emy occupy the six following ones; transportation, cuisine 
and haute couture follow next; then we have the first part of 
les fétes with the second part bobbing up ten chapters fur- 
ther to break a sequence of eight chapters on the most 
popular regions of France, with the help of four songs, 
boissons et fromages, and industry. The last chapters are de- 
voted to the annual bicycle race around France and to 
government. 

The chapters are short, seldom more than seven pages 
including attractive photographs and questionnaires. It is 
a joy to find two color reproductions, Le Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Monet’s delightful Terrasse prés du Harve; publishers 
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are at last beginning to realize that we cannot teach about 
painting by showing the students black and white pictures. 
The style is alert, beautifully idiomatic, with the exception 
of a few Americanisms: les étudiants procédent a la file in- 
dienne (p. 10), clients potentiels (p. 81), femmes for-ifiées par 
le champagne (p. 93). A few sentences should be corrected 
stationner les voitures (p. 18), ce journal est le porte-voix des 
sentiments (p. 14). Hyphenation is erratic and should have 
been checked with the current dictionaires, Petit Larousse, 
Quillet-Flammarion or Littré-Beaujean. A few factual er- 
rors have crept in: in the list of the ‘‘Six’”’ musicians, Erik 
Satie is to be replaced by Louis Durey; Seine-Inférieure 
(pp. 6-7) is now Seine-Marilime, and passes in the Pyre 
nees are ‘‘porls,”’ not “‘portes” (p. 4). The crop of errors is 
not any worse in this textbook than in others; most teach 
ers will correct them easily. They will deplore the lack of 
an index and the scarcity of information regarding con- 
temporary French literature, but they will enjoy the color- 
ful passages, especially those about le Midi, la pélanque and 
les histoires marseillaises avé V'assent. All in all this is a very 
pleasant book with a lore of useful information for students 
in intermediate classes in college; it is the product of 
learning and experience presented with great charm. Deep 
love and admiration for France, felt on almost every page, 
will make many friends in the classroom. 
FRANCOIS DENOEU 
Dartmouth College 


Contes dramatiques. Edited by E. C. Hills and 
Mathurin Dondo. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1960. pp. 194. 

This is a revised edition of a successful text published 
over thirty years ago. Contes dramatiques is a very attrac- 
tive collection of twenty-seven stories averaging four pages 
in length written, as the title suggests, in dialogue to en- 
courage dramatization. The stories are taken from the realm 
of the anecdotic or are a retelling of standard folk tales 
such as the Vilain mire and the Emperor’s Invisible Cloak. 

The text is suitable for use from the elementary school 
to intermediate college classes in conversation. The whim- 
sical strain that characterizes each story will appeal to 
students on every level. The stories are vibrant and fast- 
moving. Their brevity is a very good feature in that each 
can be considered thoroughly during one class period, thus 
making a unit. The excellent illustrations by Mary J. 
Gordon have captured the spirit of the stories included and 
aid in creating an atmosphere of humor which prevails in 
each selection. 

Following the main body of the text, there is a section 
on stage directions applicable to each story and valuable 
for those teachers who want to have the stories converted 
into playlets. Another section of the text includes fifteen 
popular French songs. A third division provides question- 
naires on each of the stories and various types of exercises 
for grammar review. The French-English vocavularly, con- 
cluding the text, is quite satisfactory. 

The editors have prepared a good little book, generally 
free from errors, which should appeal to the teacher who 
is looking for a reading text containing lively and in- 
teresting stories. 


GeEorGE B. DANIEL 
The University of Norih Carolina 


The Complete Works of Francois Villon. Trans- 
lated by Anthony Bonner with an introduc- 
tion by William Carlos Williams. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1960. 228 pp. 
$3.95. 


This text of Villon with the English translation on op 
posite pages is a very attractive edition. The translator 
chose quite judiciously free verse to render the original. 
This permits him to keep close to his text while preserving 
a great deal of the poetic flavor of the French verse. The 
Gallic verve of Villon is presented in a vigorous and some 
times racy English which makes no concessions to prudish 
critics and attempts quite successfully to render the often 
bawdy atmosphere of mediaeval life which Coulton and 
Huizinga have so well described in their scholarly books. 

A few minor criticisms are not intended to detract from 
the admiration which such a splendid achievement must 
arouse in an unprejudiced reader. The statement that 
Villon was probably never a very good student, although 
based on his own assertions, should not be accepted too 
literally. Desonay informs us that his literacy and theo 
logical knowledge was not inconsiderable in spite of his 
own modest disclaimers. In stanza LX XIX, v. 751, 752 
Je les ayme, tout d’ung tenant,/Aimi que fait Dieu le 
Lombart—le Lombart does not refer to usurers in general, but 
to Pierre Lombard’s doctrine of the trinity. Villon hates 
the three officials, Thibault d’Aussigny, the lieutenant, and 
his official just as Pierre Lombard believes in the Trinity. 
(See Jean Frappier, Romania, 1959.) 

The short biography which precedes the text gives us the 
essential facts of Villon’s life. The statement that Villon 
wrote the Roman du Pet au Deable is perhaps doubtful. 
(See Winthrop Rice, “A Villon Hypothesis,” French 
Studies, Vol. II, 1948, p. 348.) Siciliano does not believe 
that Rabelais’ story of the later appearance of Villon after 
his disappearance in 1463 is completely apocryphal, but 
claims that Villon lived on later in the provinces. These 
views are not altogether discounted by Louis Cons. It 
seems strange that the translator cites the popular and 
largely derivative book of Wyndham Lewis without men- 
tioning the very important study by Italo Siciliano, 
Francois Villon et les themes poétiques du Moven Age (Colin, 
1934). 

The notes are excellent and explain the most important 
allusions which might baffle the reader. On page 200 there 
appears a fifteenth-century musical setting to one of 
Villon’s rondeaux. This faithful and imaginative translation 
brings to life the poetry of Villon and will please the special- 
ist as well as the general reader. 

Linton C. STEVENS 

University of Alabama 


SANCHEZ, José AND CasTILLo, Auprey. Ele- 
mentary Spanish for Young Americans. Chi- 
cago: Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1960. Six Filmstrips with Reading Script 
and Utilization Guide. $35.10. 


Built to conform to the “new key” in language learning 
these filmstrips, accompanied by three 334 rpm records of 
narration and songs, can be used in all the primary grades 
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and through junior high school, wherever the aural-oral 
learning of the language is begun. As explained in the guide 
they present, “‘a boy and a girl of elementary school age, 
Carmen and Carlos, who attend Escuela Central. We see 
them in the classroom and then we go to Carlos’ house, 
where we meet his family and watch a birthday party for 
Carlos... The set consists of 320 useful phrases spoken 
on records by four native speakers.”’ The six titles are: 
En la sala de clase, Después de la clase, Con la familia, En 
casa, Por la manana, and El cumpleanos de Carlos. Each 
has two or three units with separate subtitles and a 
Repaso made entirely of questions and answers. The 
“Utilization Suggestions” of the guide are sound, and the 
procedures outlined for use of the set are well defined so as 
to be geared to the pace at which any given group is able 
to assimilate and memorize the phrases. According to the 
grade level and the speed with which a class learns, any 
length of time can be taken to master each strip, just so a 
point of saturation and boredom is not reached. 

This reviewer tried out the strips and recordings on two 
boys, ages twelve and thirteen. Their response was good, 
especially with short phrases and considering the fact there 
was only one presentation—no re-runs. In the first strip 
there was laughter at the frames showing lépices grandes 
and lépices pequerios, since wooden pencils are usually of 
the same size. However, this is good psychology, since the 
very unreality of the matter causes the terms to stick in the 
child’s memory. In strips two and six that troublesome 
silent sibilant s cropped out once again, as it does in so 
many recordings and tapes. On the first pronunciation the 
s in es roja and in los of los regalos was clearly audible, but 
from there on it was e’ roja and lo’ regalos. This creates 
slight curiosity and consternation at first, but I think that 
‘in time it can be seen that it is a natural phenomenon. 
There are two frames in strip number six that may be a 
little misleading. In frame 4 the very prominent cake may 
be mistaken for the cum pleavios on the calendar, since it is 
the cake that catches the eye of children rather than the 
calendar when the record says, Hoy es el cumpleanos de 
Carlos. In frame 31 the very prominent cushions may be 
mistaken for el suelo when the record says, Los abuelos 
estin el suelo. 

One general problem that prevails in so many recordings 
and tapes for the learning of languages is the lack of voice 
animation. True, it should not be overdone, but a little is 
good. The narration to these filmstrips does not have 
enough of it. The voices are too “hum-drum” and possibly 
would lend themselves to monotony. This is not a criticism 
of the speakers, but of the method of presenting such ma- 
terials which in itself is conducive to monotony and quite 
4 problem in rote learning. In fact it is a universal problem 
of the “tape maker.” What intonations and inflections 
can keep the listener attentive and his curiosity aroused? 

Another general problem is the possibly excessive length 
of some sentences which taxes the shorter memory span. 
With repetitions this problem is usually overcome, but 
there is always that possibility of hurriedly “swallowing” 
and skipping syllables in order to repeat the entire sentence 
before the next one is flashed. 

Since it is the opinion of this reviewer that songs lend 
little towards the active learning of a language, here at the 
tnd of each strip they are indispensable for entertainment 
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and relaxation after the tension produced by trying to re- 
tain 39 to 50 frames with corresponding sentences. These 
songs are well chosen and well presented, and within a 
short time pupils should be singing quite frequently in 
Spanish with good pronunciation. 

Allin all, teachers of FLES have in these filmstrips some- 
thing most useful and usable in teaching aids. More in this 
line should be done. In fact an entire course (even though 
these six filmstrips are a short course in themselves) could 
be built by this method, thus expanding the series into 
multiples of six strips—twelve, eighteen, twenty-four. 

Davip T. Sisto 

University of Texas 


The Metamorphoses of Don Juan. By Leo 
Weinstein. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1959. 223 pp. $5.00. 


This is a book which should be in every library, public 
or private, which has any pretensions to basic literary com- 
pleteness. It is indispensable not only because it is the only 
complete history of the v‘tally important Don Juan theme, 
but because as a history it is solid, reliable and buttressed 
with acute and provocative interpretations. Indeed the 
work is as much literary criticism as literary history. 

Most previous critics have treated Don Juan along na- 
tional lines: here we have him presented according to 
literary eras. After the trickster of Tirso de Molina and the 
libertine of Moliére, we have Don Juan as the homme galant 
of the eighteenth century, as the ideal-seeking romanticist, 
as the embodiment of a conglomeration of psychological 
maladies in the Age of Freud, and finally as an epitome of 
the “absurd” hero of Camus. Interpretations of modern 
versions are especially rich, particularly those of Anouilh 
and de Montherlant. 

Dispensing with anthropological theories and arguments 
concerning the origin of the legend which have cluttered 
up earlier discussions of the theme, Mr. Weinstein concen- 
trates on the most important versions. He performs three 
distinct services by presenting: a clear and complete sur- 
vey of the Don Juan theme in all European languages; a 
concise survey of the tangled scholarship on the subject, 
highlighting the significant contributions and discarding 
invalid hypotheses; and a reclassification of the various 
versions. 

Although the author’s talent for summary and concise 
exposition is admirable, occasionally it leads to oversimplifi- 
cation or passing over important details. He fails to em- 
phasize, for example, the importance of the catalog of 
conquests (p. 24) as a motif in the Don Juan legend. Also 
in dealing with Moliére’s Festin de pierre he alludes (p. 34) 
to a scene with a beggar to which objections have been 
raised, but gives no indication as to the nature of the scene 
or the objections. Yet several chapters later (p. 139) he 
refers to this scene in discussing a passage in another play 
which requires a full understanding of the beggar’s scene. 
The episode was notorious in the seventeenth century be- 
cause in it Don Juan attempts to make a religious recluse 
curse and then gives him a piece of gold for the love of 
humanity rather than for the love of God. Mr. Weinstein’s 
background material concerning libertinism in the seven- 
teenth century, however, is solid and pertinent. 
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The least satisfactory section of the book is the discus- 
sion of Richardson’s Clarissa, to which Mr. Weinstein, like 
many other critics, gives the incorrect title Clarissa 
Harlowe. He gives no insight whatsoever into the richness, 
if not complexities, of Clarissa’s character. Furthermore, 
she should certainly never be discussed in the same sentence 
with Mme. Merteuil or Mme. Bovary. Also in speaking of 
“the heroine’s definite escape from Lovelace,” the author 
seems to suggest that the seducer failed in his object. 

One might also question the soundness of devoting four 
pages to Crébillon fils in a history of the Don Juan theme 
as concise as this one. Even though two of his characters 
may anticipate the leading personages of Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses of Cholderlos de Laclos, his novel is not pri- 
marily an exposé of Don Juanism. Indeed Mr. Weinstein 
seems to have given long excerpts from his work primarily 
to show that Crebillon fils was ‘“‘a perceptive observer and 
critic of the society he lived in.” Conversely, one wonders 
why the author passed so rapidly over Shadwell’s The 
Libertine, which, even though deficient in literary merit, is 
as much in the direct Don Juan tradition as any play after 


Tirso de Molina. 

In regard to Les Liaisons Dangereuses, Mr. Weinstein 
agrees with Martin Turnell that Laclos’ characters are not 
representatives of “sadism, Satanism or /e mal,” but I find 
myself on the opposing side. Valmont, unlike earlier Don 
Juans, clearly adopts his career as a seducer out of prin 
ciples of conscious evil, as well as for the pleasure of the 
thing. And he embodies fundamental elements of sadism by 
taking pleasure in the physical and mental suffering of his 
victims and by expressing the intellectual notion that 
women are created inferior to men and are to be treated 
merely as instruments for their pleasure. 

But it would be impossible to please everyone on every 
subject in such a vast study as that of the Don Juan 
legend. I do not in any sense wish to detract from my origi- 
na! praise. In presenting every important manifestation of 
the theme, Mr. Weinstein has succeeded in giving it new 
vitality. 

ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 

University of Maryland 


National Defense Language Development Program 
Title VI 


With an appropriation of $15,630,000 for 
two years of operation, the Language Develop- 
ment Program has arranged for the conduct of 
58 institutes for 3,169 elementary and second- 
ary school language teachers, invested $2 mil- 
lion (matched by another $2 million in institu- 
tional funds) in the expansion of facilities and 


addition of faculty at language and area centers, 
awarded 643 fellowships for graduate study in 
the uncommonly taught languages, and nego- 
tiated 115 language research and studies proj- 
ects costing $8.4 million (including $2 million 
in fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1962 money). 


Master’s Degree in French 


Eastern Michigan University is offering 
qualified students and teachers an opportunity 
to study in France while securing an American 
Master of Arts Degree in French. At least half 
of the degree requirements will be in the field of 
language study, whereas other such language 
programs require the majority of the work in 
the field of literature. Dr. J. Henry Owens, 
Head of the Dept. of FLs at the University, will 


coordinate the program, which consists of a 
summer session (1961) at the University and 
then nine months (1961-62) of study in Aix-en- 
Provence at the Univ. of Aix-Marseille. Mem- 
bers of the program will take their final course 
examinations at Eastern Michigan Univ. For 
more information, write to James H. Glasgow, 
Dean of Graduate Studies, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti. 
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